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Things Worth Knowing about 


CYCOL 


STEAM CYLINDER OILS 


I. TOP QUALITY 


All base stocks refined from 
100% Pennsylvania crude. 


2. FULL RANGE 


of viscosities and types, compounded 
and straight mineral. 


3. PROMPT DELIVERY 


from ample stocks, conveniently 
located near your plant. 





Whatever your lubrication problem—under what- 
ever conditions of temperature and wetness your 
steam equipment operates—there’s an Associated 
CYCOL Steam Cylinder Oil that offers the right 
solution. Let your Associated Lubrication Engineer 
advise you on types and grades, and arrange for 
prompt delivery. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Listen to Associated Basketball Sportcasts 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SSA REMEMBER: VICTORY STILL DEPENDS ON YOU 


SSS 
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FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


UTHORIZED announcements from various established operating 

companies reveal that the North American pulp and paper indus- 

try today is on the threshold of a period of increasing capacity 
through modernization of mills or, in a few cases, building new mills. 


Editorial 


New or rebuilt mills are rising or will rise in regions as widely separated 
as Ontario and Washington state, Mexico and British Columbia and 
possibly in the Gulf Coast of the United States. 


New England and New York mills, in some cases, will be rebuilt, 
changing their processes and even their raw materials, utilizing species 
of wood which have rarely been used before in this industry. 


In this issue we are publishing a forecast, beginning on the next page, 
of future demand of paper and paperboard in the United States. Follow- 
ing it are opinions we have gathered from outstanding responsible leaders 
in the industry, some of whom differ quite frankly with the conclusions in 
the forecast. All of this material we hope will be of benefit to the various 
units of the North American industry in planning postwar activities, in- 
cluding all forms of expansion. 


There will be other analyses of postwar markets forthcoming in the not 
too distant future, prepared by responsible people and based on reliable 
sources of information. But not any one, perhaps, will be entirely right or 
entirely wrong. 


Most predictions, by their very nature, are bound to stir up discussion. 
That will be all to the good. The more discussion there is of the facts at 
hand, the more valuable information the industry will have on which to 
base intelligent postwar planning. 


Everyone with the welfare of the industry at heart is hopeful and con- 
fident the industry is not in for another era of over-inflation. The kraft 
industry, in which most interest is being shown and the greatest new in- 
vestment being made, has never caught up with its market in all its his- 
tory. For those who are venturing in this field, the entire industry hopes 
that it never will reach a point of expansion exceeding demand. If it does, 
the entire industry is bound to pay a part of the penalty. 


This journal is devoted to sound development of the industry. We have 
no intention of booming the industry or in any way exaggerating its pos- 
sibilities. 

We are against developments anywhere in the industry that are car- 
ried on by speculators who cannot give them the sound basis they require. 
We hope we can be of service in helping the industry to guard against 
over-inflation, which always must result in serious deflation and result- 
ing evil to every branch and region of the North American pulp and 
paper industry. 


Large capital, exact technical and operating knowledge and expert long 
range planning are essentials for new enterprises in this industry. PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY is for the promoter of legitimate enterprise. It is 


against the mere exploiter. 


Studies and forecasts of the future, if seriously and scientifically com- 
piled, should be welcomed. Opposing views should be equally welcomed 


and given polite and equally serious consideration. 


“We live on paper. It is almost as important to us as air and 
water.”—Donald Nelson. 





COMPLETE HOUSLEY 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


REPORT ON POSTiW 








Forecasts of Worldwide Trade and Produc: tio 
Grades .....With Statistical Tables and\cp, 
and PreWar Trends in U. S., Canada and\gy 


Other Opinions of a Number of Outstanding 


By CLIFTON W. HOUSLEY 


Chief, Program and _ Statistics 
Staff, Paper Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. 
C., and formerly in the U. S. 
State Department. 


The following survey has been pre- 
pared for the purpose of setting forth 
recent developments in the production 
and consumption of pulp, paper, and 
paperboard especially during the war 
years, and for the further purpose of 
analyzing the more important factors 
which undoubtedly will affect the post- 
war demands for these products. Paper 
and paperboard have made a splendid 
contribution to our war effort. 


It is, of course, impossible to determine 
exact levels of our postwar pulp and 
paper demands. Undoubtedly many fac- 
tors will arise which will change com- 
pletely any demand program developed 
today regardless of how feasible or 
logical it appears. The data presented 
herein on postwar levels of supply and 
demand are estimates which in my opin- 
ion appear most reasonable in the light 
of existing conditions. It is hoped that 
this analysis will contribute to the think- 
ing of industry and others on problems 
which almost certainly will arise in the 


not an official War Production Board 
repo:t but a personal project undertaken 
by Mr. Housley. A summary of the 
report was published in our December 
1944 issue.) 





CLIFTON W. HOUSLEY—“. . . the 
projected level of 20,000,000 tons (U. 


HE return of the paper in- 

dustry to the pursuit of sup- 

plying peacetime demand of- 
fers unprecedented possibilities, and 
a challenge, to the: producers of 
paper and paper products. Free 
from the restrictions of war con- 
trols, paper and paperboard pro- 
duction in this country points to a 
new high level which may well ap- 
proach 20 million tons annually in 
the early postwar period. The 
achievement of this level of produc- 
tion is predicated on the assump- 
tion that there will be an adequate 
supply of raw material and labor, 
that there will be a continuing high 
level of industrial activity after the 
war, and that the paper industry 
itself will be fully prepared — pro- 
duction and distribution-wise — to 
meet the expanding demands for 
papér and paper products. 

The release of pent-up purchas- 
ing power for consumers’ goods of 
all types will create a demand for 
‘'The projected postwar supply and demand 


estimates developed in this report refer to the 
second year following victory in Europe (V-E). 


postwar years. 
lishes this objective, it will have amply 
served its purpose. 


If the report accomp- 


(Ed. note—This is 


S. paper production two years after 
V-E Day) is 2,200,000 tons above the 
peak production of 1941. . .” 


Thus, for example, if V-E occurs in 1945, the 
second year following V-E would refer to 1947, 
or if V-E should not occur until 1946, then the 
second year following V-E would refer to 1948. 








OUR COVER “PRODUCTION CHART”’-- 


. shows graphically the postwar trends as 
forecast for the United States paper industry by 
Clifton W. Housley of the Paper Division of the 
War Production Board, in his owri report which 
begins on this page. 

It will be noted that in our cover chart we have 
arbitrarily made 1947 the year in which Mr. Hous- 
ley’s predictions are to be fulfilled. Actually, in 
his report, it will be seen that he merely states 
that a total paper production of 20,070,000 tons 
may be expected in the second year after Victory 
in Europe. This will be in 1947 if V-E Day is in 
1945. 

The previous high peak for all paper, as the 
chart shows, was in 1941, when 17,762,365 tons 
were produced. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Housley pre- 
dicts paperboard and coarse paper- will reach 
much higher levels than they ever before attain- 
ed (9,280,000 tons and 3,240,000 tons, respec- 
tively). 


Book paper—one of the hardest hit grades dur- 
ing the war—is expected to make a strong come- 
back, probably helped along by greatly increased 
mass production of machine coated papers, as re- 
ported in our November issue. 

The heavy black line for newsprint is interest- 
ing. According to Mr. Housley, newsprint has, 
apparently, seen its best days. Another interest- 
ing line is for tissue, in which many develop- 
ments are expected. 

If you will look again at the red line for all 
paper, you will see that we have carried it through 
most of 1945 before showing a rise. Mr. Housley 
is not personally responsible for this segment of 
the curve. We have based this on information 
which PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY obtained 
independently in recent interviews with War Pro- 
duction Board officials who predicted that the first 
six months of 1945 will be the tightest period in 
the entire war for paper. 
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T WAR PAPER and PAPERBOARD DEMAND 


iC-ltion in Pulp and Paper, by Countries and 
ndigrvaphs Offering Comparisons with Present 
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paper mill products which has as 
yet been unapproached in this coun- 
try, particularly for papers for ad- 
vertising and sales purposes, pa- 
pers for business and commercial 
uses (without which reconversion of 
our economy from war to peace time 
could not be accomplished), book 
papers of all types, coarse papers 
for wrapping and fabrication pur- 
poses, special industrial papers, and 
paperboard, the latter particularly 
extending the gains it has already 
made in the packaging and shipping 
fields. 

In addition to the demands of 
the domestic market, there will be 
a sizable foreign demand for book, 
business, and_ industrial papers, 
particularly during the period of 
military occupation by the United 
Nations and while mills in Europe 
are being brought back into normal 


production. A factor bearing on the 
European demand will be the need 
for completely revised books of an 
educational, political, social and 
economic nature, as well as other 
literature for use in Germany and 
most of the countries formerly oc- 
cupied by the Axis. Moreover, the 
mere maintenance of a sizable army 
of occupation by the United Na- 
tions will require a large amount 
of paper. 

The paper industry in the United 
States, fortunately, is in a position 
to take advantage of a large share 
of the postwar demands immediate- 
ly following the end of hostilities, 
inasmuch as existing physical equip- 
ment now installed in the mills can 
readily be used for peacetime pur- 
poses. However, to satisfy fully the 
potential postwar demands for pa- 


Europe.... Comments upon this Report and 
Leaders and Authorities follow on Page 22 


per, and to be fully competitive, 
will require the modernization and 
use of more efficient machinery and 
equipment in many units of the in- 
dustry to replace that which has 
worn out or become ‘obsolete. Of 
equal or greater importance to in- 
dustry will be the necessity of se- 
curing for itself a larger supply of 
pulp, particularly from domestic 
sources, inasmuch as it is not ex- 
pected that Scandinavian pulp will 
enter this market in substantial vol- 
ume during the early postwar years. 
At the present time, the domestic 
production of pulp, together with 
that imported from Canada, is 
considerably below the quantity 
needed to meet United States de- 
mands and it is essential that plans 
be made now to increase domestic 
supplies, both through production 
and imports, so that adequate pulp 


TOTAL PAPER PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Past, Present and Future of U. S. Paper and Paperboard 

















1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1947* 
(Estimate) (Estimate) 
Newsprint - 954,259 1,056,304 1,043,999 967,211 811,309 715,000 850,000 
Book - ee | 1,655,423 2,025,891 1,704,029 1,592,878 1,429,000 | 
Groundwood_ Ee Feos, nee , 540,342 550,453 642,676 610,168 585,673 566,000 > 4,300,000 
ee ie Sea 723,302 739,723 950,014 1,055,475 1,020,601 956,000 J 
Wrapping (Coarse)... 2,238,993 2,500,818 2,778,441 2,713,738 2,501,637 2,529,000 3,240,000 
(0) a eee 648,429 733,894 175,336 170,653 162,766 156,000 1,100.00 
NG ie ee. aes ae 737,538 811,343 806,023 + —- 808,000 5 1+100,000 
Absorbent _ Eee eee 121,717 129,410 61,941 64,530 88,254 97,000 1 300,000 
Building Papers _ panic ne Tae 659,090 682,460 917,912 1,001,383 877,582 902,000 1,000,000 
eee 63,625 60,120 28,657 16,148 129 ra 
Total Paper 7,484,148 8,104,635 9,362,405 9,114,678 8,415,254 8,158,000 10,790,000 
Container Board _.... 3,361,441 3,434,834 4,183,846 | 3,755,438 4,087,972 4,337,000 4,300,000 
Folding Boxboard _ 1,359,961 1,416,452 1,841,916 1,711,795 2,015,640 2,086,000 3.300.000 
Setup Boxboard 865,485 898,549 1,238,850 996,688 829,102 749,000 sii 
EE eke Ancien, ibddbineie: c<anaamam -saiiimmeltel 164,785 IRS Cath Sate tet ti 
Building Boards 114,505 179,443 761,480 1,052,054 1,063,851 1,121,000 1,000,000 
Other Boards 324,102 449,796 373,868 288,424 284,963 793,000 680,000 
Total Paperboard... 6,025,494 6,379,074 8,399,960 7,969,184 8,620,434 9,086,000 9,280,000 
| ae ee 13,509,642 14,483,709 17,762,365 17,083,862 17,035,688 17,244,000 20,070,000 





Source: 1939-1943: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
*1947 estimate is actually for the second year after V-E Day, according to the Housley Report published on these pages. Therefore, if V-E Der 

was delayed until 1946, the estimate would be for 1948. 
int <> i by Paper Division, — a . 

is total is for s al papers.as well as absorbent papers. 

ats Rn 1941 is included under Setap'Boxboatd and 1944 and 1947 under Other Boards. 


tTube Stock in 1939 
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will be assured for paper manufac- 
ture. Since any program calling for 
a substantially higher level of pa- 
per production is limited by the 
amount of pulp available to produce 
the paper, it will be the purpose of 
this report first, to review briefly 
the factors which may affect the 
postwar supply of pulp, and then, in 
the light of these factors, to an- 
alyze the probable trends in the 
production of, and demand for, pa- 
per and paperboard. 


Supply of Pulp 


@ Capacity.—The world capacity 
of pulp mills in the immediate pre- 
war years is estimated at 28 million 
tons annually. United States pulp 
mills in 1939 represented about 34% 
of this total, which was equivalent 
to an annual capacity of somewhat 
more than 9.5 million tons. Since 
1939, the capacity of domestic mills 
has increased to about 12.7 million 
tons per annum and this capacity 
now represents a higher percentage 
of the world total than it did in 
pre-war years because of the fact 
that a number of mills in the Scan- 
dinavian and other European coun- 
tries have been destroyed as a re- 
sult of the war, or dismantled and 
the equipment and machinery di- 
verted to other uses. 


Production and Apparent 
Consumption 


The production of pulp in Eu- 
rope increased from 8.2 million tons 
in 1931 to 11 million tons in 1935. 
and to 13.6 million tons in 1937, the 
peak production year. Sweden, Ger- 
many, Finland and Norway ac- 
counted for the bulk of this pro- 
duction, with these four countries 
producing about 76% of the total 
European pulp during the period 
1935-37. Apparent consumption of 
pulp in Europe, based on data pub- 


ia (1,000 ) 
lished by the United States Pulp — 1937 
Producers Association, amounted to Exports to 
9.3 million tons in 1935 and to 11.5 tit f To i Zo 
million tons in 1937. The excess of 
production over consumption in 
these years went in part to exports United States 1,277 30.2 1,466 ar 
from Scandinavian countries to non- gyropean Countties 2,635 62.4 3,174 61.5 
European countries — principally to 
the United States, Japan, and South South America a 1.9 = 343 
American countries — and in part Jepan 136 3.2 222 43 
to additions to inventories in other 
European countries. Thus, assuming °ther Countries —t4 al ee ae 
the demand for pulp in Europe dur- Total 4,224 100.0 5,158 100.0 
ing the second year following V-E 
is for 10 million tons, which is 
slightly higher than the 1935 level 
of 9.3 million tons, and that Eu- -. ie 
ropean production in that year wil] Sources World Wood Pulp Statistics, U. S. Pulp Producers Association, 1937 and 1938. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Past— Present— Future of U. S. Paper 
Production and Sources of Pulp 


A spectacular rise in U. S. paper output and independence of pulp 
supply is dramatized in this chart. In war years U. S. made more 
paper than ever before without European help. The widening span 
between paper and total supply of pulp in recent years indicates the 
increased use of waste paper and other filler. 
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*The forecast is made for 1947 on the assumption that Victory in Europe will occur in 1945. 
The Housley report on these pages makes its forecasts for the second year after V-E Day, regardless 
of when that event occurs. 


WOOD PULP: Combined Exports of Sweden, Norway and Finland 
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THE WOOD PULP NEEDED BY U. S. MILLS TO FULFILL EXPECTED DEMAND FOR 
PAPER TWO YEARS AFTER V-E DAY IS 12,860,300 TONS. 


That figure is 70,300 tons over the estimated pulp capacity of the nation. As shown below, it does not 
include an additional 50,000 tons of pulp which will be needed in the U. S. for rayon and other non- 


paper uses, according to the predictions in the Housley report. 


However, it is predicted actual U. S. pulp production two years after V-E Day will be only 11,700,000 
tons, a big increase over figures for this year and 1943 and 1942, as shown below. This is expected 
to be augmented by 1,000,000 tons from Canada and 500,000 tons from Europe. 


WOOD PULP: United States Production 1942 and 1943, and Estimated 
Production and Pulp Capacity, 1944, by Grades 


(In thousands of short tons) 




















— eo 1944 
Grade 3 P * Estimated ‘Estimated 
ciemeneans ; iaenaes Production*Pulp Capacity * 
Total, All Grades----------- 10,783 9,627 10,106 12,790 
Sulphite - 2,930 2,436 2,385 3,399 
Sulphate------------- 4,738 4,236 4,562 5,530 
Soda- 462 419 413 TL 





Groundwood ~ 


1,756 1,564 





Miscellaneous-------- a/ &97 


a/ 972 a/ 1,128 


1,618 2,100 


b/ 1,047 





a Includes screenings and off-quality in addition to semi-chemical asplund, defibrated and exploded wood pulp. 
b Includes semi-chemical, asplund, prea and exploded wood pulp only. Does not include screenings and off-quality grades which production 


is a by product of other grades of pulp. 


Source: Production 1942 and 1943—U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 
Capacity and Estimated Production 1944—Paper Division, WPB. 


*Estimates of annual capacity have been based on the highest quarterly production attained during the period October, 1941, through December, 
1942, and adjusted for machinery added since 1942. 


not exceed 10.8 million tons, the 
total surplus available for export to 
non-European countries will be 
about 800,000 tons. The foregoing 
estimate of European demand takes 
into consideration pulp _ require- 
ments for the manufacture of paper 
and paperboard, rayon, cellophane, 
plastics, and other non-paper pro- 
duction, as well as the pulp needed 
to replenish inventories in the coun- 
tries of Europe. If, however, inven- 
tories are substantially lower than 
have been estimated, the net export- 
able surplus of pulp from Europe 
will be less than the 800,000 tons in- 
dicated. United States pulp imports, 
in fact, from Scandinavian coun- 
tries in the second year following 

*The estimate of 10.8 million tons, which is at 
the level of European production in 1935 but 
considerably lower than production in 1937, has 

en made because the loss in mill capacity sus- 
tained during the war will probably not be re- 
stored for some time, and ed d 


for lumber, which undoubtedly will be large, will 
compete with pulp for wood and labor in the 





postwar period. 


V-E are not expected to exceed 
500,000 tons annually. 

The foregoing estimate concern- 
ing the European pulp situation in 
this postwar period is strengthen- 
ed when we examine the declines 
which have taken place in two of 
the principal pulp producing and 
exporting countries of Europe. Swe- 
dish pulp output declined from 3.9 
million tons in 1937 to 3.5 million 
tons in 1939, and to 1.6 million tons 
in 1942. Swedish production thus 
declined to less than half of its pro- 
ducing capacity during this period. 
Undoubtedly this capacity can and 
will be returned to production im- 
mediately after the war, but even 
so the bulk of this production will 
be needed to supply European de- 
mands for paper and other uses 
such as rayon and plastics. 

The outlook respecting Finnish 
pulp is less certain than that for 
Sweden. Production in Finland fell 


from 2.4 million tons in 1937 to 
1.8 million tons in 1939 and to an 
estimated 700,000-ton level in 1942. 
The full extent to which Finnish 
pulp mills have suffered as a result 
of the war is not known. However, 
it is assumed that fairly important 
part of its producing equipment 
has deteriorated or been made un- 
usable or destroyed. In any event. 
it is reasonably certain that Finnish 
pulp will not enter the United 
States market in quantities any- 
where approaching that which it 
did prior to the war. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of unofhcial 
reports on the U.S.S.R.- Finnish 
peace terms which indicate that Fin- 
land, in addition to ceding certain 
territorial areas to U.S.S.R., must 
also pay 300 million dollars to Rus- 
sia in commodities (wood, cellulose, 
paper and ships) over the next six- 
year period. Therefore, a large part 
of Finland’s wood, cellulose, and 
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THE FIGURES SHOWN BELOW OFFER A COMPARISON WITH THESE FORECASTS 
FOR TWO YEARS AFTER V-E DAY: 


1947—?—Total U. S. Imports, 1,500,000 tons. From Europe, 500,000 tons. From Canada and 
Newfoundland, 1,000,000 tons. 


Europe’s total production for the second year after V-E Day, however, is forecast at 10,800,000 tons, 
that of the United States at 11,700,000 tons and Canada’s at 6,000,000 tons. That would total 28,500- 
000 tons as compared with highest figure shown below of 25,655,000 tons in 1937. 


WOOD PULP: Production in Selected Countries, 1929-39 


(Thousands of Short Tons) _ 
Country * 1929 * 1930 * 1931 * 1932 * 1933 * 1934 ‘1935 * 1936 * 1937 ‘1938 * 1939 a/ 




































































Europe: 
Great Britain-- 129 113 108 102 111 121 125 129 222 218 180 
Sweden--------- 2,800 2,680 2,423 2,201 2,824 3,163 3,278 3,506 3,884 3,374 3,457 
Norway--------- 1,056 1,027 608 992 942 1,083 949 1,094 1,208 992 990 
Finland-------- 1,072 1,186 1,195 1,392 1,520 1,728 1,904 2,178 2,415 2,444 1,780 
Germany-------- 2,296 2,249 1,944 1,843 1,912 2,178 2,315 2,540 2,737 2,715 2,800 
Russia--------- 305 423 451 481 533 579 651 773 924 1,070 950 
Austria-------- 362 349 344 312 342 351 370 371 456 400 380 
France--------- 165 183 180 186 252 320 353 375 393 375 400 
Czechoslovakia- 357 360 360 239 288 319 310 348 379 350 350 
Italy---------- 133 139 149 152 138 124 146 153 208 229 200 
Poland--------- 120 119 107 103 109 135 136 168 191 214 170 
Netherlands---- 101 101 100 106 108 111 116 117 133 135 120 
Estonia-------- 75 81 91 84 86 92 93 93 95 100 100 
Switzerland---- 83 85 Th 73 77 85 80 79 99 77 100 
Rumania-------- 42 47 41 35 38 51 55 60 62 66 65 
Lithuania b/--- 64 é1 43 40 55 64 62 68 71 64 70 
Latvia--------- 23 27 7 17 24 25 29 36 44 49 40 
Yugoslavia----- --- --- --- --- --- 8 9 10 37 30 35 
Hungary-------- wae 4 4 4 5 6 7 6 7 11 7 
Turkey--------- oe --- oes aoe aoe --- aoe 1 8 9 9 
Denmark-------- --- 4 4 4 6 7 7 6 7 7 7 
Bul garia------- ane aoe td ted --- --- --- 2 3 6 4 
Total above-- 9,183 9,238 8,233 8,416 9,370 10,550 10,995 12,113 13,588 12,915 12,214 
Canada--------- 4,021 3,619 3,168 2,663 2,980 3,636 3,868 4,485 5,141 3,668 4,166 
Newf oundland--- 231 288 281 263 266 306 331 322 353 267 350 
United States-- 4,867 4,630 4,409 3,760 4,276 4,436 4,926 5,695 6,573 5,934 6,993 
en 18,298 17,775 16,091 15,102 16,892 18,928 20,120 22,615 25,655 22,784 23,723 
a/ Estimated except for Canada, United States, Finland and Sweden. 
t/ Estimated 
Source: 1929-1938 United States Pulp Producer's Association, Wood Pulp Statistics, July 1944. 
WOOD FULP;: EXPORTS FROS FINLAND, NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 1935 AND 1937 
(Tons of 2,000 Lbs.) 
ee a ll SmmpmN 
DESTINATION 1535 al “1935 1937 19 
Tons 2 Tons tz Tons 2. Tons 3 Tons 6.3 Tons £2 
UNITED STaTSS--——----—-__--_-- 069 = 5 288,926 17.8 94,2032 16.6 92,400 12.8 895,285 38.6 1,084,634 36.6 
SOUTH AMERICA af 16,508 1.2 oft 3. 6,674 1.2 20, 667 2.8 58,98. 2, 1325 $3 
JAPA 32,043 2.4 1,445 2. 48,738 8.6 fl 8.0 55,022 2 123, a 
SUROPEAN COUNTRIES--------.--- 239.193 74.7 1,218,432 75.2 WOb 952 RT 622 Ri 1,228,640 53.0 1,410,845 50.1 
Great Britain-------------- 57,015 49.1 819,972 50.6 289, 51.0 351,902 48.6 537,772 23.2 650,22 23.1 
on ---2---22-----=--- 105,679 7.9 181,779 11.2 32,646 5.8 265 12.1 234,826 10.1 27,057 9.6 
Germany 39,575 3.0 42,799 2.6 14,149 2.5 12,38 1.7 58, 2.5 10,288 3.8 
Belgium 30,973 2.3 30,778 1.9 = 4.0 32,172 45 73. on 6 3.1 
Italy 52,1 3-2 56,163 3-3 at 1.4 2,774 1.8 113,0 9 106,785 3.8 
n 17, pw 9,168 4, 9.343 1.6 2,039 0. oe" 4,0 26,213 0.9 
Netherlands--------------— 13,728 1.0 O32 1.9 20,157 36 27,071 3 8 1.9 65,143 2.3 
s'encrtommme” Gt og ae oe feet Bi ame 
——— TIGL TOS Tee TO SET TET TOS TESS TOS AEM TOs Taste TOS 





a/: ‘Includes all American countries except United States. 


SQURCE; © WONLD WOOD PULP STATISTICS. 
UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCER'S ASSOCIATION, 1937 end 1938. 
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lumber during the next six years 
at least, may go directly to the U.S. 
S.R. in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty. Russia undoubt- 
edly will have an important need for 
these materials, particularly during 
the post-war period when reconver- 
sion and rehabilitation of much of 
the country will be in progress.’ 

United States and Canadian pro- 
duction of pulp increased almost 
steadily during the period 1937 
through 1942. Output in the United 
States totalled 6.6 million tons in 
1937, declined slightly in 1938, and 
rose therefater to a peak of 10.8 
million tons in 1942. Because of the 
shortage primarily of wood and la- 
bor in 1943, pulp production de- 
clined to 9.6 million tons, and in 
1944 is estimated at 10.1 million 
tons. 

Canadian production reached its 





’Russia’s position in the postwar picture is an 
unknown factor and probably will remain so for 
some time after the war. Its forest resources are 
tremendous, but whether they can be exploited 
economically is another matter. A large part of 
Russia’s forests are comparatively inaccessible 
both from the standpoint of geographical location 
and transportation facilities. Availability of these 
wood resources is also adversely affected by 
weather conditi a id part of the 
year. Whether Russia will continue to obtain part 
of its requirements from Finland or whether it 
will exploit its own wood resources will have an 
important bearing on the international trade in 
pulp in subsequent years. 
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WOOD PULP: Imports by Principal European Countries, 1935 and 1937. 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
¥ 1935 ; 1937 
Count Z - Imports : Imports : Imports : : Imports : Imports : Imports 
oid > Total =: Pen non-: ‘am sean | non- : Total +: from non-: from — :from non- 
: Imwports European + European ‘specified : Imports + et Sea ar Pomoc 
3 :Countries : Countries:Countries : : ountries :Coun ri s sCoyntri s 
Imported into: 
Great Britain. 1,611,992 26,465 1,566,739 18,788 2,011,042 24,351 1,856,870 129,821 
Prence-------- "535,938 14,926 513,161 7,851 730,387 16,704 710,487 3,196 
Italy--------- 370 , 286 --- 276,003 94,283 276,324 5,985 266 , 312 4,027 
Gernany------- 158,149 693 155,821 1,635 203,219 855 202,202 162 
Bel gium------ - 170,678 11,020 155,381 4,277 191,895 12,869 165,252 13,774 
Nether] ands--- 126,711 6,050 117,448 3,213 122,751 1,302 118,833 2,616 
Denmark------- 46,647 --- 39,689 6,958 54,650 --- 45,159 9,491 
Hunpary------- 28,951 --- --- 28,951 46,385 --- --- 46,385 
Spain--------- 137,988 --- 133,771 4,217 40,000 --- 40,000 woe - 
Greece-------- 14,325 eae 14,270 55 26,523 --- 26,413 110 
Poland-------- 9,686 --- 9 ,686 owe 25,814 — 25,814 owe 
Switzerland--- 18,643 --- --- 18,643 23,095 --- --- 23,095 
Yuroslavia---- 16,808 woe 16,808 --- 24,000 aan 24,000 - et 
Norway-------- 25,650 ee eee 25,650 20,625 --- --- oO “is 
Sweden-------- 6,251 one aee 6,251 12,477 --- vee ered 
Bul garia------ 7,429 --- 7,038 391 11,956 --- 11,738 = 
Czechoslovakia 5,280 mee one 5,280 9,883 wee woe 9,883 
Austria------- 9,526 wee 9,526 wee 4,470 ene 4,470 a 
Turkey-------- --- --- ane wee 5,126 --- 3,638 1,4 : 
Estonia------- 3,313 wee wee 3,319 3,302 aoe wee 3,30 
U.S.S.R.(Russia) 5,348 see --- 5,348 --- --- --- --- 
Rumania------- 1,525 --- --- 1,525 --- --- --- — 
Latvia-------- 1,215 --- --- 1,215 997 --- --- es 
Lithuania----- 1,213 ane wee 1,213 1,290 --- --- » 
ea 
TOTAL----------- 3,313,552 59,154 3,015,341 ~ 239,057 3,846,211 62,066 3,501,188 = 282,957 





Source. United States Pulp Producer's Association, World Wood Pulp Statistics, 1937 and 1938. 
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WOOD PULP: Exports by Principsl kuronean Countries, 1935 and 1937 
(fons of 2,000 pounds) paar 
: 1935 - 1937 
: * Exports * Exports * Exports + Exports * Exports * Exports 
Country : Total = to none : to > tonon- ? Total to non- *~ to > to non- 
: Exports :guropean ‘ European ‘specified : =xports :European ‘European +‘ specified 
3 :Countries : Countries:Countries : :Countries :Countries ; Countries 
Exports from: 
Sweden-------- 2,318,048 1,089,385 1,228,640 23 2,813,616 1,402,771 1,410,845 --- 
Finland------- 1,337,881 338,688 999,193 --- 1,620,296 401,864 .1,216,432 --- 
Norway-------- 567,764 160,812 406,952 _— 723,516 178,894 544,622 oon 
Austria------- 170,674 1,583 164,076 5,015 205,296 16,004 189,292 aoe 
Germeny------- 326,570 114,974 205,048 6,548 183,256 85,756 95,424 2,076 
Czechoslovakia 100,839 37,320 61,720 1,799 149, 767 54,181 95,586 --- 
Estonia------- 87,689 14,676 69, 302 3,742 75,724 19,642 55,265 817 
Lithuania----- 57,528 13,280 44,113 1 75,641 20,235 54,520 B86 
Bel gium------- 19,607 wee 19,489 118 26,300 —— 25,739 561 
Yugoslavia---- i --- pa --- 9,000 --- 9,000 eee 
Latvia-------- 2,935 Lotte 1,764 vee 8,551 3,931 4,620 wee 
Rumania------- 9,340 --- wee 9,340 8,000 --- ane 8,000 
Great Britain- 4,032 wee eee 4,032 8,000 --- ee 8,000 
Switzerland--- 2,917 --- --- 2,917 7,881 --- --- 7,881 
France-------- 2,705 nee wee By «45 4,381 --- wee 4,381 
Poland-------- 4,363 --- --- 4,363 2,735 2,735 --- --- 
Netherlands--- 2,489 --- 2,489 --- 2,i20 --- 2,125 --- 
TOTAL----------- 5,015,412 1,771,889 3,202,797 40,726 5,924,085 2,186,013 3,705,470 32,602 





Source: World Wood Pulp Statistics, United States Pulp Producer's Association, 1937 and 1938. 

































































WOOD PULP: United States Imports, by Country and Grade, 1935-39 
(Tone of 2,000 pounds) 
; 7 tal : 3 . ; 3 
: To FY 3 3 3 : Other :Newfoundland 
Year : Imports : Sweden 8 Finland , Norway ; Germany : European ; and Canada 
i F 3 ; iL r = 

Total All Grades: 

1935 Se 1,933,249 898,877 266,492 93,308 80,255 53,239 541,078 

1936-------------- 9277, 1,014,809 311,009 125,256 4 5663 80, 801 670,962 

1937 2,394,605 1,130,075 285,994 102,978 69,060 94,260 712,238 

Sa conscssisiaihiowiaiaien - 1,710,393 807,129 258,908 70, 365 37,968 68,700 467, 323 

1939---nnnenenerne 2,026,441 873 ,359 336,618 95,604 21,142 61, 765 637,953 
Bleached Sulphite: 

1935 429,424 69,237 29,550 52,407 30,231 22,226 225,773 

i iicenitiiiiiidiadin 512,168 67,309. 31,131 70,950 34,792 26,924 281 ,062 

1937 511,961 62,100 47,433 55,614 35,996 24,314 286, 504 

1938- 337,659 44,822 53,201 52,589 5,051 14,972 167,024 

1939------------- - 474,109 64,855 70,611 65,516 ’ 12,011 252,414 
Unbleached Sulphite. 

1935 693 ,026 377,320 146,166 16,539 50,024 27,948 75,029 

1936- 786,720 425,753 157,324 25,391 39,871 50,109 88,272 

1937 onnnnnennnnnne 919,680 539,488 1234112 28,479 32,740 67,326 128,535 

1938- 686,252 392,211 117,167 4,892 32,917 52,560 2505 

4939: 661,193 374,003 115,844 14,145 12,440 34,617 110,144 
Unbleached Sulphate: 

1935. 526, 684 400 ,654 62,173 17,328 wee 2,980 43,549 

1936- 635,722 457,912 87,415 23,324 oo- 3,768 63 , 303 

1937 622,390 454,049 88,764 17,798 324 2,614 58,841 

1938- 427,765 297,305 69,051 12,060 ore 1,168 48,181 

1939 546,167 335,550 121,819 15,545 --- 15,137 58,116 
All Other Grades: 

1935 284,115 51,666 28 ,603 7,034 o-- 85 196,727 

1936------- ecceee- 342,890 63,835 35,139 5,591 ooo eco 238, 325 

1937 340,574 74,438 26,685 1,087 ene 6 238,358 

1938- 258,717 72,791 19,489 824 nee wee 165,613 
- 1939 344,972 98,951 28,344 398 oon cor 217,279 
Source: United States Bureau of Foreien & Domestic Commerce presented in Wood Pulp Statistics, 


United States Pulp Producers Associction, July 1944, pp. 44 and 


45. 
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high point in 1941, when output to- 
talled 5.7 million tons. Since the 
production has eased off slightly be- 
cause of a shortage in manpower 
in the pulpwood industry. Produc- 
tion 1943 amounted to 5.3 million 
tons and this quantity should be 
equalled, if not exceeded, in 1944. 
The total for the United States and 
Canada in 1942 amounted to 16.4 
million tons, or 40% above the com- 
bined production of these two coun- 
tries in 1937. 

Despite the relatively high levels 
maintained in these two countries in 
recent years, production is still not 
sufficient to meet the estimated de- 
mands in the post-war period. The 
pulp required to produce a project- 
ed 20 million tons of paper in the 
United States, based on the Ist 
quarter 1944 pulp usage, amounts 
to about 12,860,000 tons.’ Assum- 
ing that domestic production can 
be increased to 11.7 million tons 
during the second year following 
V-E, and that imports from Canada 
remain at a one-million-ton-level, a 
minimum of 660,000 tons would be 
needed from European sources to 
augment domestic and Canadian 
pulp in supplying United States 
needs. In the event these quanti- 
ties are not forthcoming from Can- 
ada or Europe, then pulp from do- 
mestic inventories will have to be 
used to meet the deficit required to 
produce the projected paper and 
paperboard tonnage. 

‘Pulp requirements as stated here are based on 
the first quarter 1944 pulp to paper ratios. Due 
to lowering of basic weights and ~~ furnish 
Pom the pre-war levels, h 

pulp requirements of 12,860, 000 a may be 

erstated by as much as five to ten per cent 
of the quantity actually needed to produce the 
paper and paperboard projected in the postwar 


period when basic weights and furnish will have 
been reestablished. 





Predicated on the foregoing as- 
sumptions, the projected pulp sup- 
ply-demand situation in North 
America and Europe is summarized 
in the table below. For compara- 
tive purposes data for 1937 are also 
shown. 

In projecting an estimated do- 
mestic production of pulp at 11.7 
million tons it has been assumed 
that sufficient pulpwood will be 
forthcoming, both from domestic 
and Canadian sources, to meet the 
level of output which is estimated 
for pulp. If this projected pro- 
duction is to be realized, however, 
it will be necessary to increase sub- 
stantially receipts of wood over the 
present level which is currently at 
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the rate of 17,400,000 cords per 
year. The previous high record was 
in 1942, when wood receipts total- 
led 16,700,000 cords for the year. 
The production of 11.7 million tons 
of pulp would require about 19.3 
million cords of wood. In meeting 
future pulpwood needs it is believ- 
ed domestic mills will use consider- 
ably larger quantities of hardwood, 
as well as species of wood which 
have not been in general use here- 
tofore. Moreover, it will be neces- 
sary to utilize larger quantities of 
wood waste and at the same time 
intensify research in developing im- 
proved yields of pulp, so that suf- 
ficient fibre will be available to meet 
the projected paper demands. 


WOOD PULP: Production and Apparent Consumption, 1937 
and Projected Production and Consumption 


(Thousands of Short tons) 


Projected Production & 
Requirements for second 
year following V-E* 








1937 Estimated Estimated 
Country Production Consumption Production Requirements 
European countries -_. 13,600 11,521 10,800 710,000 
I cient eases 5,100 4,292 6,000 5,000 
United States _......... _ 6,600 8,645 11,700 £13,360 
, CUE 25,300 24,458 28,500 28,360 


*The second year following V-E (victory in Europe) refers to the second calendar year following 
the year in which the European phase of the war ends. For example, if V-E occurs in 1945, the 


“second year following V-E” would be 1947. 


tRequirements for consumption and inventory. 


tConsumption of pulp in the manufacture of paper and paperboard is estimated at 12,860, 000 
tons; pulp for non-paper consumption is estimated at 500,000 tons. 


Source: Production and Consumption data 


for 1937 supplied by the United States Pulp 


Producers Association, Wood Pulp Statistics, 1944. 


WOOD PULP: United States Exports to Principal Countries, 1935-39 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





























Year : abi : Bel : F * United : Other : Canada : Japan : Other 
e sExporte ; oe : — ‘Kingdom ‘Eurbpean * . “ * countries 

1935 17,710 7,153 17,238 2,877 a/ 2,597 135,686 16,159 
1936- 193,485 8,151 5,442 4,337 1,023 1,490 164,705 8,337 
1937 322,544 14,185 17,415 30,793 3,950 23,798 215,681 16,722 
1938 140,484 5,197 5,026 31,657 4,488 17,450 61,533 15,133 
1939 139,504 8,459 8,504 32,587 1,629 21,315 31,251 35,759 
a/ Included in "All Other Countries" 

Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce presented in Wood Pulp Statistics, 


United States Pulp Producer's Association, 


July 1944, pp. 67. 
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Paper Demand 


@ The years immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war witness- 
ed a continuation of the upward 
trend in the production of paper 
and paperboard which had begun 
in the twenties. United States’ pro- 
duction increased from 10.5 million 
tons in 1935 to 13.5 million tons 
in 1939. Canadian production, con- 
sisting largely of newsprint, rose 
from 3.3 million tons in 1935 to 
4.3 million tons in 1940. Produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom and 
in the Scandinavian countries in- 
creased up to 1937, but the rate of 
increase in these countries was pro- 
portionately lower than in the 
United States where a rapidly ex- 
panding demand provided the ini- 
tiative for greater production.’ 
Paper production in the United 
States in the 1935-39 period was 
supplying civilian needs exclusively 
—war demands were not to become 
an important factor in the supply 
picture until 1942. With a sufficient 
supply of pulp and labor still avail- 
able in 1942, domestic mills pro- 
duced 17.8 million tons of paper 
and paperboard. This record out- 





*The almost steady rise in the demand for 
paper and paperboard in the U. S. is reflected in 
per capita consumption which increased from 112 
pounds in 1914 to 248 in 1937 and 305 in 
1941. After the war the per capita consumption 
is expected to be somewhat above the 1941 level. 
(An accompanying chart shows comparisons of 
per capita consumption (between the U. S. and 
other countries.) 
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The above chart, based on September 1944 Statistical Summary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Assn., offers an opportunity to compare paper usages in 
different countries—and to speculate on the effect of slight or substantial 


increases. 


put was accounted for in part by 
increased demands for paper which 


Production in Selected European Countries, 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


















































: Production 
Count: 
wa : 1937 
Austria «346,386 
Bel gium 263,670 
Czechoslovakia 349,429 
Denmark--- 84,667 
Finland 834,368 
France- a/ 936,900 
Germany- 3,933,238 
Italy: 562,791 
Netherlands 268 , 708 
Norway------ eoee nnn en------- - 512,799 
Russia-- 1,007,503 
Sweden--- 1,172,497 
United Kingdom- - b/_2,575,000 
Total - 12,847,956 
a/ 1929 production, latest available data. Production is 


believed to have increased considerably since then. 


b/ 1935 vroduction, latest available data. 


Source: 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ) 


World Paper Consumption, 1927-38. 


accompanied the general rise in in- 
dustrial activity in this country, and 
in part by the fact that producers 
and consumers were anticipating a 
shortage of paper as a result of the 
shutting off of Scandinavian pulp 
exports to the United States. Pro- 
duction since 1941 has leveled off 
at about 17 million tons annually 
and output for the current year 
(1944) is estimated at 17.2 million 
tons. The fact that paper produc- 
tion has been maintained at this 
level during the past few years, in 
spite of the difficulties encountered 
in obtaining fibre and labor, does 
not mean that there has been a 
sufficient supply to meet the over-all 
demand. Actually, since the latter 
part of 1943, a shortage in the sup- 
ply of papers for business, com- 
mercial, and other civilian uses has 
been developing, and a critical 
shortage has narrowly been averted 
in many strategic grades only 
through the combined efforts of in- 
dustry and government in meeting 


these demands. 


Since 1942 the war uses for paper 
have grown steadily. In the early 
stages of the war, paper was requir- 
ed as a substitute for scarce mate- 
rials but as our war effort increas- 
ed, the-use“of ‘paper'in its own’ tight 
grew rapidly. Research has aided 
tremendously in developing special 
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UNITED STATES PAPER PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


TOTAL—ALL GRADES 


















































Consumption 

Lbs. 
Year Production Imports Exports Tons Capita 
UU cciciiietcvensncesitaenastanadiiontesaaley ueaieaoeudgiaan Se ine cemeben 2,167,593 57.9 
i ae ee ee 3,106,696 77,704 3,028,992 73.3 
ee Oe eter reece sien 4,121,495 55,962 74,764 4,102,693 90.5 
1914 5,152,705 349,278 106,713 9,395,270 112.4 
a ee es 5,966,076 707,548 420,540 6,253,084 121.6 
a RE Oe Rie EEE eae SPR ON eA 7,929,985 1,500,433 149,541 9,280,877 168.1 
Ne a a al ga 9,001,742 1,567,121 132,394 10,416,512 184.5 
nna oe ee a 9,794,086 1,973,451 183,130 11,584,407 198.8 
1927 10,002,070 2,107,344 184,226 11,925,188 201.8 
iene Pea avec onl kee See ae ee mene Ae cea 10,403,338 2,266,828 218,730. 1,245 1,436 209.7 
ES - 11,140,235 2,533,603 262,383 13,411,455 220.7 
ee te era eae sees nm Rien ee 10,169,140 2,365,272 215,811 12,318,601 200.7 
2), SSE Ee cectaee 9,381,840 2,136,079 170,89 1 11,347,028 182.8 
1932 7,997,872 1,848,016 119,292 9,726,596 155.6 
a il aa a 9,190,017 1,852,420 126,854 10,915,583 173.6 
me bo 9,186,598 2,265,281 163,199 11,288,680 178.3 
(ee Dares 10,479,095 2,456,998 178,370 12;737,723 200.1 
ES ent ene es ere eee re ee LO 73,932 2,846,089 173,829 14,647,812 228.1 
1937 12,837,003 3,416,418 224,437 16,028,984 248.2 
CS ee EE 11,380,814 2,344,075 198,982 13,525,907 208.0 
1939 . 13,509,642 2,690,534 253,669 15,946,507 242.2 
SRE . 14,483,709 2,817,615 561,575 16,739,749 254.2 
_... , on 17,762,365 3,078,769 473,448 20,367,686 305.8 
1942 (a)... See 17,083,862 3,007,572 351,111 19,740,323 293.2 
Eee 2,719,955 327,605 19,428,038 284.7 
ek ee rorene ee SE: = =«- «kite: =e «0 pnentaralietoone lets 
Two Years After V-E Day __.. a  —- “sided ace een” ate 








(a) Revised by Census as per ‘‘Facts for Industry,” March 4, 1944. 

Source: Production data from Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Imports and Exports data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
interpreted by the American Pulp and Paper Association from 1899 through 1935 and by the Paper Division WPB from 1936 on. 

Consumption is interpreted as production plus imports minus exports. 


grades of paper and paperboard‘for 
military uses and credit for this 
work goes largely to industry and 
the technical and scientific groups 
associated closely with the paper 
industry. Their work has contribut- 
ed immensely to the part paper has 
served in the war effort. 

Among the most important pa- 
pers developed are waterproof solid 
fibreboard which is used in the pro- 


duction of “V” boxes and shipping - 


containers, wet-strength papers, lam- 
intel papers, particularly moisture 
and vapor barrier material with pa- 
per base, special types of paper for 
structural purposes, paper-base-plas- 
tics, and an imposing list of other 
industrial papers—all of which have 
made important contributions to our 
war effort and most of which will 
find wide commercial application in 
our post-war economy. It is in cer- 
tain fields, particularly the packag- 
ing and container, that the paper 
industry will encounter its most di- 
rect competition from other mate- 
rials such as wood, metal and glass, 
and success or failure in meeting 
this competition will depend in large 
measure upon the paper industry’s 
aggressiveness in marketing and im- 
proving its products, and exploiting 


to the fullest extent the gains it has 
already made in these fields. It is 
a direct challenge to the industry. 


In projecting estimates of post- 
war demands for paper, it has been 
necessary to take into consideration 
such factors as the level of our na- 
tional income and industrial activ- 
ity in the postwar years, the avail- 
ability of labor, the supply of raw 
material, mill capacity, -the probable 
size of export demands for paper, 
and the status of paper in competi- 
tion with other materials. These and 
other factors have been analyzed, 
and considering the wide range of 
possibilities which exist between con- 
ditions of war and peace economy 
it is reasonably safe to assume that 


_a high level of postwar production 
‘will be accomplished. The tradi- 


tional demand for paper in peace- 
time has followed closely the trend 
of the level of our national income 
and it is not.unreasonable to assume 
that paper demands after the war 
will again be correlated very closely 
to: this ‘measure of our national! 
economy. If-it is assumed national 
income will be maintained at™ 125 


billion dollars or Slightly higher 


annually, and that the supply of 


pulp will be sufficient to meet the de- 
mands for domestic mills, then there 
is good reason to believe that paper 
production will rise substantially 
above the present level-and possibly 
exceed the 20-million-ton level pro- 
jected in this report. 

In forecasting this level of pro- 
duction in the postwar years, the 
largest single increase over previous 
production levels is estimated to 
come in coarse papers, which are 
scheduled for an estimated’ half- 
million-ton per year increase over 
output in 1941. Important Revered 
és are also predicted for the book. 
fine, and the tissue group papers 
and for paperboard, ° particularly 
container and folding boxboard. In 
only one segment of the. paper in- 
dustry, newsprint, has a decline in 
production below the 1941. level 
been predicted. 


Newsprint 

For a considerable period the do- 
mestic output of newsprint has been 
on the downward trend and _ al- 
though the possibility exists that a 
number of newsprint mills may be 
built in the South and West within 
the next few ‘years, it is thought 
that production will ndt rise above 
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850,000 tons annually. A number of 
the Northern mills formerly pro- 
ducing newsprint have switched to 
groundwood specialties, and this 
trend may continue to some extent. 


Groundwood Papers 


The production of groundwood 
printing and specialty papers in- 
creased from 540,000 tons in 1939 to 
643,000 tons in 1941, and it is an- 
ticipated that virtually all papers in 
this group will continue their up- 
ward trend as soon as sufficient 
pulp again becomes available. Pro- 
duction of groundwood printing pa- 
pers undoubtedly will be influenced 
favorably by the development of 
bleaching processes in the manu- 
facture of groundwood pulp which 
should tend to lower unit costs in 
white papers and lead to a greater 
demand for these grades. The an- 
ticipated increase in advertising of 
consumer goods will substantially 
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raise the demand for groundwood 
papers. Advertising must sell liter- 
ally thousands of household items, 
automobiles, airplanes, new con- 
struction materials and new prod- 
ucts of all types. The export mar- 
ket, moreover, will undoubtedly ex- 
pand for rotogravure, business ma- 
chine papers, tablet, and general 
groundwood printing papers for 
some time after the war. 


Book Papers 

The domestic demand for book 
papers should improve and the ex- 
port market, which has been small, 
should rise. In addition to the up- 
ward trend in the book and maga- 
zine fields, the demand for book 
papers should also increase sub- 
stantially because of increased ad- 
vertising similar to or even greater 
than in the groundwood field. 


Fine Papers 
In the fine paper field, the mar- 


ket for rag writing papers may be 
slow in developing while chemical 
pulp writing papers should continue 
to improve their position in the com- 
petitive field. The demand for other 
grades in the fine paper segment 
should increase substantially, al- 
though the market for several spe- 
cielty items, such as wet-strength 
map papers, will undoubtedly de- 
cline. Wet strength papers, other 
than map, however, will undoubted- 
ly find many new outlets. Cigarette 
papers should continue strong as 
will the production of other thin 
papers. In total, the domestic de- 
mand for writing, bristols, and vir- 
tually all types of business papers 
is expected to increase substantially 
above the present level. Inventories 
are now low and the need for busi- 
ness papers during the period of in- 
dustrial reconversion is certain to be 
great. 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: Annual rate of United States Production Based on Highest 


Quarterly Production Attained in the Last Six Months 


and First Six Months of 1942. 
(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 





of 1941 





Highest Quarterly 
Production, 1941-1942 


Anmal Rate Based 
on Highest Quarterly 



























































Grade — Production 

Period * Production 1941-1942 * 

Total Paper and Paperboard----------- -- 4,941,709 19,766,836 
Total Paper — ° _ 2,565,902 10,263,608 
Newsprint------ -- 4th Qt. 1941 255,354 1,021,416 
Groundwood---------------<-------- lst Qt. 1942 174,049 696,196 
Book-------------- --- Ist Qt. 1942 533,449 2,133,796 
Fine--------- Ist Qt. 1942 280 ,630 1,122,520 
Coarse------- lst Qt. 1942 647,446 2,589,784 
Shipping Sack---- 2nd Qt. 1942 78,443 313,772 
Special Industrial--------------- lst Qt. 1942 54,940 219,760 
Sanitary---------- 2nd Qt. 1942 212,387 849, 548 
Tissue 4th Qt. 1941 48,075 192,300 
Absorbent---- Ath Qt. 1941 36,422 145,688 
Building Paper lst Qt. 1942 244, ,707 978,828 
Total Paperboard <7 2,375,807 9,503,228 
Container Board----------- ennn--- Ist Qt. 1942 1,085 ,079 4,340,316 
Folding Boxboard - Ist Qt. 1942 488,841 1,955,364 
Set-up Boxboard lst Qt. 1942 318,031 1,272,124 
Cardboard 4th Qt. 1941 19,629 78,516 
Miscellaneous Board 4th Qt. 1941 209,715 838,860 
Building Board 2nd Qt. 1942 254,512 1,018,048 





* It is recognized that the total rate attained by adding production during each 
highest quarter for the period under consideration may permit some duplication 


where shifts in production of 


however, that such duplication is not of sufficient impo 
nificant change in the data:shown. 


paper or paperboard have taken place. 
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Coarse Papers 


In the coarse paper field, produc- 
tion of both kraft wrapping and 
grocery bag paper will increase sub- 
stantially, inasmuch as these papers 
have been cut back to about 50% 
from their previous high level. 
Greaseproof, glassine, and vegetable 
parchment papers, as packaging 
media, have had a phenominal rise 
since 1929 and it is anticipated that 
this trend will continue for some 
time after the war. Greaseproof, 
for example, increased from 8,000 
tons in 1929 to 27,000 tons in 1943. 
Glassine increased from 47,000 tons. 
in 1929 to 84,000 tons in 1943. This 
increase is reflected chiefiy in the 
growing importance of packaging 
materials and the choice of these 
papers in a highly competitive mar- 
ket. Changes in methods of market- 
ing, from unpackaged bulk to con- 
venient sealed packages which guar- 
antee a sanitary product, have been 
important factors in the increased 
use of these papers. Research in the 
field of adhesives has produced a 
heat-sealing process which definitely 
will widen the use of glassine and 
greaseproof papers. The process of 
laminating glassine or greaseproof 
to foils, kraft, or cloth, with water- 
proof adhesives, has been develop- 
ed and perfected during the war 
and, while tonnage-wise this develop- 
ment to.date has not been great, it 
is important to the industry in the 
future. 


Shipping Sacks 

The demand for shipping sack 
paper has risen substantially in re- 
cent years. This increase has been 
due in part to the need for ship- 
ping containers of all types in han- 
dling the accelerated movement of 
goods and materials, and in part 
to the fact that heavy paper ship- 
ing sacks have displaced to an im- 
portant extent short supplies of 
wooden containers, metal drums, 
and burlap and textile bags for 
™any purposes. The most important 
onnage items utilizing paper ship- 
ping sacks include food and grain 
products, chemicals and fertilizer 
materials, and building materials 
such as plaster, lime, and cement. 
The gains which heavy paper sacks 
have made in recent years very 
probably will be maintained and 
even extended after the war inas- 
much as requirements for materials 
for postwar housing and construc- 
tion projects are expected to ad- 
vance sharply. The production of 
shipping sack paper rose from 269,- 
000 tons in 1941 to an estimated 
393,000 tons in 1944. The estimated 





MIiCLIONS OF TONS 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL UNITED STATES 
Paper CONSUMPTION, 1900-1939 
With TRENDS Prosected to 1950 





1900 Ts) 1910 1915 1920 ih Pa) 1930 1935 1940 1945 


IN APRIL, 1938, CHARLES W. BOYCE, THEN SECRETARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PAPER & PULP ASSN., MADE A PREDICTION ON THE BASIS OF 
TRENDS AT THAT TIME THAT U. S. PAPER CONSUMPTION WOULD 
REACH 23,000,000 TONS IN 1945 AND THEN TAPER OFF FROM ITS STEEP 
CLIMB TO 24,000,000 TONS IN 1950. 


In the article on these pages Mr. Housley forecasts a market for 20,070,000 
tons two years after V-E Day. Mr. Boyce—not knowing a war would interfere— 
figured 20,000,000 consumption in the U. S. would be reached by the middle of 
1942. If it may be assumed that war has postponed attainment of that goal 
until 1947, it may then be reckoned on the same premise that Mr. Boyce’s 
23,000,000-ton consumption rate in the U. S. may be postponed until 1950. 
U. S. consumption in recent years has averaged about 2,500,000 tons greater 
than annual production. 


The graph above compares Mr. Boyce’s trend curve with actual consumption 
figures up to 1944, which is estimated at about the same rate as 1943. Mr. 
Boyce is now in the U. S. Dept. of Commerce Pulp & Paper Unit. 


production of 400,000 tons of this 
paper in 1946, therefore, may be 
conservative. 


Industrial Papers 

The principal items comprising 
the special industrial and absorbent 
paper segments of the industry are 
tag and file folder stock, tabulat- 
ing card stock, cable paper, gasket 
paper and paperboard, vulcanizing 
fibre and resin impregnating stock. 


The extent to which production of 
these papers will be maintained or 
increased in the postwar period is 
difficult to ascertain but with the 
high industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity predicted, it appears that most 
industrial papers will increase sub- 
stantially. In the absorbent paper 
group vulcanizing fibre stock, as 
well as resin impregnating paper 
stock, should increase as the de- 
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mand for these papers for laminat- 
ing purposes develops. During the 
second quarter of the current year 
the combined production of special 
industrial and absorbent papers to- 
taled nearly 87,000 tons which is at 
the rate of 348,000 tons per year. 
The projected production of these 
papers has been set at 300,000 tons. 


Tissue 


Demands for sanitary and tissue 
paper products have risen in recent 
years and the per capita consump- 
tion of virtually all these papers. 
particularly facial tissue, toweling 
and napkin stock, toilet tissue, wax- 
ing, wrapping and twisting tissues 
have increased materially during the 
past decade. The growth in the use 
of facial tissue and other sanitary 
papers has become so great the full 
demands have not been satisfied 
during the past year and as restric- 
tions are oe scan the production of 
these items should be substantially 
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larger. Also, the use of twisted and 
woven tissue papers in the manufac- 
ture of floor coverings and other 
products will undoubtedly increase. 
The projected level of production 
for both sanitary and tissue papers 
has been set at 1,100,000 tons which 
is about 12% above the previous 
high point of 982,000 tons in 1942. 
Building Papers 

Production of building papers is 
projected at a one-million-ton-per 
year level in view of the anticipat- 
ed demands for this grade of paper 
for construction purposes in the 
postwar period. This level of pro- 
duction is the same as that attained 
in 1942 though somewhat higher 
than output for 1943. 


Containerboard 
The outlook for paperboard is 
extremely bright. Container board 
and folding boxboard represent the 
principal tonnage items in this 
group and account for slightly more 


than two-thirds of the total produc- 
tion in the paperboard field. An 
important development in the con- 
tainer board production has been 
the manufacture of V-board, which 
is weatherproof and built to pro- 
vide maximum strength and dur- 
ability for over-seas shipments for 
the Army, Navy, Foreign Economic 
Administraion, and industry. This 
production has increased rapidly 
and although certain grades of V- 
board production will decline with 
the ending of hostilities, it is expect- 
ed that the urgent demand for all 
types, standard containers, and se- 
lected grades of V-boxes, to supply 
the needs of industry and trade in 
the postwar period will more than 
offset any loss which may come 
about as a result of the decline in 
military requirements. The extent to 
which the container board and fold- 
ing boxboard industries can retain 
the gains they have made in compet- 
tition with other materials in the 


PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION COMPARED 
WITH TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME 


(INDEX: 1935-1939 = 100) 
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This is how the Dept. of Commerce explains the charting of the National Income line above: 
It is called a hypothetical projection in the darkened aréa; based upon mechanical operations—not forecasts. Empirical observation leads to belief that 


industry’s output would tend to follow generally fluctuations in total business activity. This 


gross national product, devised by the 
product is a term designed 


should be especially true of pulp and paper. A 
ational Income Unit of the Department of Commerce, was selected to reflect total activity. Gross national 
to count all final products and services produced by the economy at the prices these products commarid in: the. market. 
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shipping and packaging fields will 
have an important bearing on the 
level of paperboard production in 
the postwar period. Certain new 
uses of paperboard, such as substi- 
tutes for metal containers for grease 
and paint, for example, will prob- 
ably decline as soon as restrictions 
on the use of metal for these pur- 
poses are relaxed. Folding boxboard 
will continue to find a large market 
in other items marketed in fibre 
containers. 
Boxboard 

Set-up boxbord production is ex- 
pected to increase above present 
levels as soon as the necessity for 
material in other types of board is 
relieved. In 1941 the production of 
set-up boxboard reached an all-time 
high of 1,200,000 tons and this 
level of production has been pro- 
jected for the postwar period. The 
outlook for building board and 
other “miscellaneous” board ap- 
pears good in view of the fact that 
these boards will be in large demand 
in the postwar housing and con- 
struction programs. 


Conclusions 


@ In projecting the postwar de- 
mand for paper and paperboard the 
following assumptions underlying 
conditions in that period have been 
made: 

That there will be a high level 
of industrial activity in the immedi- 
ate postwar years with an accom- 


panying high level of national in- 
come, probably at a level of 125 
billion dollars annually. 

That sufficient labor will be re- 
leased from the Armed Services and 
war industries to permit higher op- 
erations in the pulpwood, pulp, and 
paper mills. 

That with adequate labor, larger 
quantities of pulpwood will be pro- 
duced and thus permit a larger pro- 
dutcion of pulp, paper, and paper- 
board. 

The the bulk of the Scandinavian 
pulv will be needed to supply Eu- 
ropean demands in the immediate 
postwar years and that United 
States imports of pulp from these 
countries will be much less than in 
the prewar years—probably not ex- 
ceeding 500,000 tons annually in the 
first few years following the end of 
the war in Europe.’ , 

That production facilities in the 
pulp mills and paper mills will be 
increased sufficiently to meet the 
production level projected. In this 
connection there are already defi- 
nite indications that industry will 
launch an important program of 
re-equipment as soon as war restric- 
tions governing the purchase and 
installation of machinery and equip- 
ment are removed. 

Based on the foregoing assump- 
tions the projected level of produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard dur- 
ing the second year following V-E is 
shown below. With the projected 
production is also shown the esti- 
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mated quantities of pulp required 
to produce this paper and paper- 
board. 

The projected level of 20 million 
tons is 2.2 million tons above the 
peak production of 1941. However. 
if the highest quarterly production 
attained during the last half of 1941 
or the first half of 1942 is projected 
to a yearly basis, an annual rate of 
production of 19,800,000 tons is at- 
tained, and this production rate is 
only slightly lower than the annual 
production estimated for the post- 
war period. While it is doubtful 
that this high rate of production 
in 1941-42 could have been main- 
tained for any considerable period 
of time without important installa- 
tions of new capacity, it is, never- 
theless, significant that the rate 
reached during that period, when 
materials and labor were compara- 
tively easy, reflected a new high de- 
mand for paper and paper products. 
In fact, it appears that the upward 
trend in paper and paperboard pro- 
duction which was interrupted by 
the war will be resumed as soon as 
adequate supplies of wood, equip- 
ment, and labor again become avail- 
able. If industry is fully alert to 
the larger demands which almost 
certainly will develop after the war, 
there is every reason to believe pro- 
duction will reach or surpass the 
level indicated. The outlook ahead 
presents a challenge to the indus- 
try from a standpoint of board pro- 
duction and marketing ingenuity— 
this challenge can and must be met. 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: Projected United States Production Second Year Following V-E* 


and Wood Pulp Requirements” 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
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Total paper & paperbd_ 20,070,000 12,860,300 1,971,400 1,531,000 910,900 206,600 4,475,000 630,800 2,097,500 1,037,100 
Total paper 10,790,000 9,059,500 1,885,700 1,339,400 758,000 175,500 2,271,000 602,800 1,746,300 280,600 
Newsprint 850,000 890,000 es 11,500 767,200 __. 
Grdwd., book & fine 4,300,000 3,311,800 1,236,100 362,100 441,900 14,500 26,900. 554,700 669,700 5,900 
Coarse & ship. sack. 3,240,000 3,297,800 "333,800 337,600 244,000 110,500 2,142,100 40,400 69,200 
Special ind. & abosrb. 300,000 256,700 34,500 70,900 28,600 37,900 51,300 12,000 +—«:16,000~—Ss= 5,500 
Sanitary & tissue 1,100,000 1,109,200 281,100 455,000 43,500 900 + 44,900 -—-:15,900 253,000 ~—s-:14,900 
Building papers 1,000,000 "194,000 200 2500 (200 200 5,800 - 185,100 
Total paperboard 9,280,000 3,800,800 85,700 191,600 152,700 31,100 2,204,008 28,000 351,200 756,500 
Container board 4,300,000 2,420,900 7,200 2,098,900 77;500 237,300 
Folding & setup bxbd. 3,300,000 596,100 80,400 157,200 144,300 28,000 45,500 21,200 102,100 _—‘17,400 
Building board __ 1,000,000 602,000 6,000 106,000 490,000 
Miscellaneous (includ- 
ing cardboard) . 680,000 181,800 5,300 21,200 8,400 3,100 ‘59,600 6,800 65,600 —11,800 





* 


The second year following V-E (victory in Europe) refers to the second calen 
For example, if 


dar year following the year in which the European phase of the war ends. 
E occurs in 1945, the “second year following .V-E”’ would be 1947. . . 


*Pulp requirements as shown are based on first quarter 1944 pulp to paper ratios. Due to the lowering of basic weights and furnish from the 


pre-war levels, however, the pulp requirements of 12,860,300 tons may be und 


Produce the paper and paperboard projected in this postwar period. 


erstated by five to ten per cent of the quantity actually needed to 
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Comments on the Housley Report and Other Opinions 


A number of responsible and 
well known leaders and authori- 
ties in various industry associa- 
tions were invited by PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY to comment 
upon the Housley report. Their 
replies are respectfully presented 
below: 


By D. K. Brown 


President, American Paper & Pulp 
Assn., and President, Neenah Paper 
Co. 

Paper and paper products are 
going to be an important element in 
the rehabilitation of government 
and industry, as well as for re-estab- 
lishment in war-torn countries. 

In order to fulfill its obligations 
to meet both domestic and foreign 
needs the pulp and paper industry 
will be expected to continue produc- 
ing at high levels. Successful 
achievements thereof will depend 
largely on a constant flow of pulp- 
wood and waste paper, and this 
means that all efforts of the past 
two years to obtain increased col- 
lection and production thereof must 
be maintained. Any let-up in di- 
recting labor to pulpwood cutting 
and hauling to mills, any relaxation 
in granting truck needs for logging, 
or any failure to supply tires for 
trucks can cause a reaction which 
would immediately be felt in a 
downward trend of paper and pa- 
perboard output. If such an event 
should occur it would take months 
to regain the momentum necessary 
to maintain a steady flow thereof 
to meet the demands for our prod- 
ucts. 

Further, irrespective of our per- 
sonal desires, it would appear that 
we will have to accept the premise 
that world trade is in the national 
interest to the extent that it results 
in an accession of the national 
wealth, as well as the thesis that the 
domestic economy, if it is to enjoy 
the benefit of world trade, must 
find ways and means of absorbing 
some percentage of foreign goods 
in payment for export commodities. 

The industry can be proud of its 
contribution to the war effort, no 
small part of which is due to the 
splendid cooperation by the press, 
magazines, and radio, which has 
created a public consciousness and 
appreciation of the value of our 
industry both to the war effort and 
to peace-time economy. 

To sum up, all signs point toward 
a continuing large demand for the 
products a our industry in the 
post-wat period. 


D. K. BROWN—“. . . all signs point to 
a continuing large demand for the 
products of our industry. . .” 


COLA G. PARKER: “. . . I have no 
doubts we will see peaks of demand 
and production which we have only 
dreamed about...” 


By Cola G. Parker 


First Vice President, American Paper 
and Pulp Assn., and President Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. 


It seems to me inherent in Mr. 
Housley’s report that it is predicat- 
ed on a realization that pulp, paper 
and paperboard are vital elements in 
any civilization. 

If one is optimistic, as I am, re- 
garding our future, I do not see 
how anyone can disagree with the 
basic and broad conclusions stated. 

Perhaps every company will have 


different views as to the precigs 
character and volume of dem 
for any given product in our j 
dustry. Overall, hovewer, I ha 
no doubts that we will see peaks 
demand and production which y 
have only dreamed about. 
I should not be suprised if in 
not distant future Mr. Housley 
estimate of overall production w 
be exceeded. ; 


By Paul A. Mahony 
President, Groundwood Paper ; 
facturers Assn. (International Paper 
Co.) : 

We, in the groundwood paper 
manufacturing business, antici 
quite an increased demand for the 
papers in the postwar years. We 
expect this demand to continue for 
some several years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


Taking the year 1941 as a base, 
primarily because this was the last 
pre-war year and a year in which 
war demands had no bearing on our 
activities, we find that the volume in 
this industry increased 50% between 
1935 and 1941. If we break down 
this increase into broad segments, 
we find that by far the largest part 
of this increased production occur: 
red in printing papers. This is a 
natural development. 

Manufacturers of groundwood 
papers have known for many years 
that the groundwood fiber lent it. 
self to quality printing better than 
chemical fibers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, because of the fact that 
groundwood does deteriorate when 
exposed to direct sunlight, the gen- 
eral public was not aware of the 
suitability of these papers for gen- 
eral commercial printing. Over the 
years, by a process of education, 
people have become more and more 
conscious of the worth of ground- 
wood papers which has resulted in 
a very large increase in demand. 
We feel, however, that this increase 
is only the beginning and anticipate 
a continuation of the increased de- 
mand of these papers. 


While printing paper accounts 
for the great majority of the im 
creased production, still there has 
been a very substantial increase in 
converting papers. This again we 
feel is the result of people deter- 
mining that groundwood papers can 
do jobs that ten years or so ago 
were not thought possible with such 


papers. 
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J. D. ZELLERBACH: “. . . to sustain 
a manufacturing program 50% higher 
than that which existed in 1939, im- 
proved forest practices must extend to 
ownerships not now fully alive to the 
necessity ... the industry should bene- 
fit from past mistakes and approach 
any major expansion program with 
caution...” 


By J. D. Zellerbach 


Vice President, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Member, WPB Overall 
Pulp and Paper Industry Advisory 
Committee, and President, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. 

I hesitate to make predictions in 
a case of this kind where there are 
so many uncertainties, about many 
of ‘which the experts are already in 
considerable disagreement. It is 
generally accepted that the volume 
of consumption of pulp and paper 
is to a very large Fh governed 
by the general volume of business, 
and there is your first important 
point of disagreement. Estimates 
of experts vary from as high as 
$160,000,000,000 of postwar nation- 
al income to as low as $100,000,000,- 
000 or even less. 

On the question of Scandinavian 
imports there also seems to be con- 
siderable disagreement. We must 
recognize the fact that the Scandi- 
navians, Finns and possibly even 
the Russians will have to export 
forest products to supply themselves 
with funds with which to purchase 
machinery and equipment, food 
products, etc. The United States 
is certainly the most important mar- 
ket for pulp and paper and will be 
in a position to pay for what it 
purchases. I should think this fact 
would influence the exporters of 
pulp and paper to exert strong pres- 
sure to reestablish themselves in the 
sale of large tonnage in this market. 


Russia, of course, is unpredictable; 
the effect of government policy will 
have a considerable bearing. Indi- 
cations are that most important for- 
eign countries will strictly control 
imports and exports so that the 
natural economic laws will not al- 
ways be determinative. 

Now, coming to Mr. Housley’s 
prediction that in the second year 
after the war the paper industry will 
be called upon to supply 20 million 
tons of production; we are talking 
about a figure that is almost 50% 
greater than production in 1939, 
the last pre-war year, which is quite 
a substantial increase. It is possible 
that when labor, raw material and 
equipment are available to the in- 
dustry it could sell this amount of 
tonnage for a period of time be- 
cause of the necessity for reestab- 
lishing inventories, filling the im- 
mediate postwar backed-up demands 
for various consumer products, etc. 
It is reasonable to expect some mod- 
ernization of existing plants, some 
shifts in manufacture and some new 
installations. However, it would 
seem unwise for the industry to step 
up its building program to meet a 
prophesied demand which might 
very well be temporary for, as so 
frequently has happened in the 
past, it might then find itself with 
considerable overcapacity to meet 
the years of normal demand, with 
resultant adverse financial effect on 
the industry. 

There is one other important 
point that the industry must now 
consider in connection with any ex- 
pansion program and that is the 
availability of its major raw ma- 
terial—pulpwood. It is question- 
able whether the forests of North 
America can sustain any substan- 
tially increased demands upon them, 
having in mind the necessity for ex- 
pansion of forest conservation prac- 
tices either voluntarily or under 
government regulation in the post- 
war era. A number of progressive 
forest owners have recognized this 
need for some years and are rapidly 
setting their forests in order by 
sound management and fuller utili- 
zation of wood which comes to their 
mills. However, to sustain a manu- 
facturing program 50% higher than 
that which existed in 1939, tree 
farming and improved forest prac- 
tices generally must extend to own- 
erships not now fully alive to the 
necessity. 

In my judgment, the industry 
should benefit from its past mis- 
takes and approach any major ex- 
pansion program with caution. 


R. B. WOLF—“. . . The industry’s 
long term position undoubtedly will 
be healthier if the building of en- 
tirely new projects is delayed. . .” 


By R. B. Wolf 


Vice President, American Paper & Pulp 
Assn., Pacific Coast Regional Director 
for the U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. and 
Manager, Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

I have read the Housley report 
with much interest. You are ren- 
dering a useful service to your sub- 
scribers by publishing it. 

You ask for comments, so here 
they are: 

The report is very informative 
and I believe should be read by 
every executive in the pulp and 
paper industry, especially those re- 
sponsible for major policies. 

The conclusions reached follow 
logically from a study of the data 
presented. It should be pointed 
out, however, that too much op- 
timism can bring about undesirable 
over-expansion in pulp and paper 
facilities. There is already some evi- 
dence of this tendency, for several 
new postwar projects are being pro- 
moted, some of which call for the 
use of government loans. 

The industry’s long term position 
will undoubtedly be cclehior if the 
building of entirely new projects 
is delayed. They should be post- 
poned at least until it can be deter- 
mined to what extent the greater 
productive capacity of present facili- 
ties can provide the paper required. 
As indicated in the report, the new 
methods being applied to existing 
operations are bound to enhance 
production materially. 

The report mentions some of the 
new uses of paper developed to re- 
lieve the shortages in metals and 
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other raw materials. I do not be- 
lieve it stresses enough the certain- 
ty of keen postwar competition 
from other forms of packaging and 
the retarding effect of this upon 
paper demand. 

After all, increased production 
brought about by technological im- 
provements in existing mills is in 
the long run sounder, both socially 
and economically, than increasing 
the number of operating units. 


By Rex W. Hovey 


Former Director and now Consultant to 
the Paper Division, Forest Products 
Bureau, War Production Board, and 
Vice President in Charge of Produc- 
tion, Oxford Paper Co. 

Regarding Mr. Housley’s report 
I am glad to note that you plan to 
feature this in your next issue. I 
think this report is very timely and 
will be a real contribution to the 
statistical data of the industry. In 
my opinion, never in the history 
of our industry for many years 
has it been so important that the 
industry give careful consideration 
to its raw material supplies and its 
paper and paperboard production, 
both nationally and internationally. 

Everything would indicate that 
Mr. Housley is justified in present- 
ing a pulp shortage in the immedi- 
ate postwar years, and this will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in the supply 
of paper and paperboard products. 

In the past, however, the industry 
has tended at times to expand its 
capacity in relation to the total 
consumption, and this has been very 
harmful to the industry. Let’s hope 


REX. W. HOVEY—“. . . never before 
in history: of our industry has it been 
so important to. give careful considera- 
tion to its raw materials .. .” 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


W. IRVING OSBORNE, JR.—“. . . 
My own guess would have been about 
five per cent less for the second year 
after V-E Day (than Housley’s paper- 
board forecast) but if the general at- 
mosphere is such as to encourage 
production, the 8,280,000 tons of 
paperboard will be reached in the 
first three or four postwar years. . .” 


that this will not résult in the post 
war period. 

There is a challenge to the indus- 
try in the expansion of its products 
in highly competitive fields which, 
if successfully accomplished, can 
only result in ultimate benefit to the 
industry. 

I trust that there will be further 
analyses of Mr. Housley’s reports 
by your magazine so that the full 
import of the data may be graphic- 
ally presented. 


By W. Irving Osborne, Jr. 


President, National Paperboard Assn., 
= President, Cornell Wood Products 


In regard to Mr. Housley’s re- 
port, I feel I can only comment on 
the paperboard section, wherein Mr. 
Housley anticipates that in the sec- 
ond “year after V-E Day we will 
produce 8,280,000 tons of container, 
boxboard, and miscellaneous grades 
of paperboard, plus 1,000,000 tons 
in building boards. 


The report does not go into de- 
tail’ as to the basis for these pre- 
dictions, and in assuming any esti- 
mate of future needs for paper- 
board we must make some assump- 
tions as to general business condi- 
tions. It is our experience that the 
demand for paperboard is in direct 
proportion to general business pro- 
duction, and. particularly the pro- 
duction of consumers’ non-durable 


goods. Assuming that in the im. 
mediate postwar years the produce. 
tion of such items will be at leay 
150 per cent of the 1936-1939 aver. 
age, I then feel Mr. Housley’s pre. 
diction of 8,280,000 tons of strictly 
paperboard is pretty well in line 
with expectations. 


My own guess would have been 
about five per cent less for the see. 
ond year after V-E Day, but I also 
feel sure that if the general atmos. 
phere in this country in the post. 
war years is such as to encourage 
substantial business production, the 
predictions of 8,280,000 tons will 
certainly be reached in the first 
three or four postwar years. 


I am not as familiar with the sta. 
tistical background of building 
boards, but it would seem that with 
the same qualifications the 1,000, 
000-ton figure would not be out of 
line. 


ROY K. FERGUSON: “. .. the indus 
try will meet this challenge with pro 
gressive production and sales meth- 
SS : 


By Roy K. Ferguson 


Vice President, American Paper? & 
Pulp Assn., and President, St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

I have had only a brief opportun- 
ity to scan the report. However, 
I find myself in general agreement 
with the conclusions. 


I fully concur in the belief that 
the upward trend in paper and pe 
perboard demand for civilian uses 
will resume with the return of peace 
and I am equally confident that the 
industry will meet this challenge 
with progressive production and 
sales methods. 
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By E. W. Tinker 


Executive Secretary, American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

I have read with considerable in- 
terest the statement of Mr. Hous- 
ley and while I am not in complete 
accord with all of his statements, I 
believe that he has performed a 
valuable service to the industry in 
marshalling and coordinating sta- 
tistical data that will afford the es- 
sential background for company 
planning. 

Mr. Housley’s article starts with 
the assumption that there will be an 
adequate supply of raw material in 
the postwar period. His estimate 
of current pulp capacity is 12,790,- 
000 tons—“based on the highest 
quarterly production attained dur- 
ing the period October 1941 
through December 1942, and ad- 
justed for machinery added since 
1942.” The U. S. Pulp Producers 
Association, on the other hand, has 
estimated current productive capa- 
city at 10,816,812 tons—this total 
is based on “each company’s esti- 
mate of its normal maximum an- 
nual capacity (with adequate sup- 
plies of wood, labor and transporta- 
tion), based on daily rated capacity 
multiplied by the number of days 
per year each mill is normally oper- 
ated.” 

It is true that in the postwar per- 
iod labor, equipment, transporta- 
tion, etc., should not be the limiting 
factors in U. S. pulp production, 
that they have been during the war 
period. On the other hand, the 
war, to a degree, has served as a 
production incentive, and there may 
be some difficulty in maintaining 
the longer hours, the seven-day 
workweek, and the marginal pro- 
duction that war conditions have, 
in some instances, justified. 


All things considered the capacity 
estimate of the U. S. Pulp Produc- 
ers Assn. (10,816,812 tons) appears 
to me to be more realistic than the 
estimate supported by Mr. Housley 
(12,790,000 tons). It is my opinion 
that in appraising our postwar posi- 
tion it is dangerous to assume as. a 
premise that “there will be an ade- 
quate supply of raw material” i 
the postwar period. Raw materia 
supply, in my opinion, will continu 
to be the crux of the industry’s pro- 
duction problem in the postwar 
period as it has been during the 
war period. 


Mr. Housley’s estimate of post- 
war import requirements of wood 


pulp is 1,660,000 tons. U. S. wood 
pulp imports in 1937, a peak year, 
totalled 2,294,605 tons. In view of 
changed world conditions, Mr. 
Housley’s estimate of 1,660,000 tons 


E. W. “TED” TINKER —“I would 
anticipate a total (U.S.) paper pro- 
duction potential in second year after 
V-E Day of about 18,740,000 tons. . .” 


as a total import supply for the 
second year following V-E Day 
would seem to be not too far out of 
line. 

The total U. S. new supply (pro- 
duction plus imports less exports) 
of wood in recent calendar years is 
indicated below: 


U. S. New Supply of Wood Pulp 


(Production Plus Imports Minus 
Exports) 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


a - 8,644,979 
_..__. Fee 
8,880,271 
9,703,191 
11,204,700 

1942 11,617,762 
REE: 10,582,005 
1944 (est.) 10,500,000 


If I were to hazard a guess with 
respect to potential new supply of 
pulp for the second year after V-E 
Day then, based on the past record 
and hazardous appraisals of many 
future contingencies, my estimate 
would be in the neighborhood of 
12,000,000 tons. 


It is my opinion that with the 
elimination of government control 
orders, and the gradual restoration 
of normal basic weights, the post- 
war ratio of wood pulp consumption 
to paper production will more near- 
ly approximate the prewar ratio 
than the ratio that obtained under 
conditions of wartime use. If this 
is the case, I would anticipate a 
total paper production potential in 
the second year after V-E Day’ of 
approximately 18,740,000 tons, pre- 
supposing, of course, a continued 
firm demand for our product and 
reasonably unrestricted operating 
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conditions. _ 

There are, of course, a number of 
factors that could materially alter 
postwar trends and _ predictions. 
One of the most important of these 
will be the relationship of OPA to 
the pulp and paper economy after 
V-E Day; failure of OPA to keep 
abreast of trends and developments 
in the postwar period could have 
disastrous effects on the supply of 
both pulp and paper. 

Another factor that must not be 
overlooked is the relationship of 
timber supply to paper production. 
The availability of an adequate 
wood supply, governmental con- 
servation policies, and forest tax 
policies could all have a very signi- 
ficant effect on paper production 
and upon the possible postwar ex- 
pansion of productive facilities. 

In view of the uncertainties of the 
situation it would be my opinion 
that postwar industry expansion will 
be cautious. Further, in the light 
of current WPB policies with re- 
spect to new construction, I would 
seriously doubt that any substantial 
volume of new productive capacity 
will be in operation in the second 
year after V-E Day, particularly if 
the Japanese war continues as an 
item of unfinished business. 


By Oliver M. Porter 


Executive Director, U. S. Pulp 
Producers Assn. 

I am glad to note that you plan 
to feature “Postwar Demand for 
Paper and Paperboard” in PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 

This report is very timely. It 
should be a definite contribution to 
the industry’s thinking in respect to 
postwar problems of supply and 
demand. It merits careful study by 
all interested in this basic industry. 

This report presents a rather op- 
timistic picture of our postwar pulp 
requirements. The supply, in the 
immediate postwar years, may not 
be sufficient to meet the demand 
anticipated by this report. 

Eventually, there will probably 
be a considerable increase over ex- 
isting productive facilities through- 
out the world. It seems unlikely, 
however that this construction will 
be completed in time to meet the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation re- 
quirements of the early postwars 
years. 

It therefore seems possible that 
the impact of expanding world pulp 
producing capacity may be felt at a 
time when the pent-up demand re- 
sulting from war will have been 
largely satisfied. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would seem advisable 
to keep our domestic expansion pro- ~ 
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gram in the closest possible balance 
with prospective demand. 

To that end, every effort should 
be made to develop such statistical 
and economic surveys, along the 
lines of this Housley report, as will 
keep both producers and consumers 
of pulp continuously informed re- 
garding stocks, production and 
market requirements. 

Such surveys should cover not 
only world geographic markets, but 
also actual and prospective con- 
sumption by various industries and 
their component parts. The United 
States Pulp Producers Association 
would welcome opportunities to co- 
operate with domestic consumers 
and foreign producers of pulp in 
the development of such basic sta- 
tistics. 


By John H. Smith 


President, Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp & Paper Manufacturers, and 
President and General Manager, Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Co. 

I was indeed interested in reading 
tne summary of a report by Mr. 
Housley on the future of the paper 
industry, and also the complete re- 
port which you plan to publish in 
your January issue. 

While I feel optimistic as to the 
future of the pulp and paper indus- 
try in this country, I must admit I 
think Mr. Housley’s report is overly 
optimistic. 

I anticipate postwar years will 
bring considerable improvement in 
both products and manufacturing 
methods in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry on the west coast as well as 
in the balance of the nation, and 
also some expansion of plant facil- 
ities if and when tax laws are modi- 
fied in a way that would justify 
capital investment in expansion of 
plaut facilities. 


By R. B. Stevens 


President, The Tissue Association, and 
Vice President, Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Co. 

You have asked me to comment 
on the article on Mr. Housley’s re- 
port and I am glad to do so, so far 
as the tissue paper field is con- 
cerned. I do wish to make one 
general comment, however, to the 
effect that I can see no conclusive 
evidence of a correlation between 
national income and paper and pa- 
perboard production, the assump- 
tion which appears to be the basis 
from which Mr. Housley draws his 
conclusions. This subject is dis- 
cussed in an enlightening manner 
in the October issue of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association 
Monthly Statistical Summary and I 
believe that any of your readers 
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JOHN H. SMITH: “. .. I think Mr. 
Housley’s report is overly optimistic... 
I anticipate some expansion of plant 
facilities if and when tax laws are 
modified in a way that would justify 
capital investment...” 


who have not already seen it would 
be interested in that discussion. 

I also feel that overall studies 
such as that of Mr. Housley can be 
very misleading and that the only 
way to develop a worthwhile 
forecast of the future of the in- 
dustry is to study each general type 
of paper, such as tissue paper, use 
by use and grade by grade. The 
results so obtained should then 
be checked against more general 
studies. I am convinced that the 
foundation of any successful fore- 
cast of postwar conditions must be 
based on a series of “grass root” 
studies. 

Taking up Mr. Housley’s para- 
graph on Sanitary and Tissue Pa- 
per, it seems to me that the follow- 
ing points must be given careful 
consideration: 


Facial Tissues—It is logical to 
expect some increase in the con- 
sumption of facial tissue once re- 
strictions on pulp are lifted. This 
product has received a considerable 
amount of desirable publicity just 
because of its scarcity. It may be, 
however, that with improvements in 
the manpower situation in laundries, 
some of the demand for facial tis- 
sue which exists today will shift to 
textile products. 


Paper Towels—The heavy de- 
mand for paper towels during the 
war period has been caused by sev- 
eral factors not the least of which 
is the effect of the manpower situ- 
ation on the laundry industry. An- 


other is the demand for paper tow. 
els from the armed forces. A third 
factor is the greatly increased use 
of paper towels in industrial plants, 
The following deflationary factors 
must be taken into consideration for 
the postwar period. 


(1) Increased availbility of cot. 
ton textile products. 

(2) Decreased demand from in. 
dustrial plants due to a falling off 
in industrial activity. 

(3) Decreased demand from the 


armed forces. 


The paper towel manufacturers 
believe that the scarcity of their 
product during the war period and 
the use of paper towels by many 
in the armed forces who had not 
previously been accustomed to using 
them has helped give this product 
favorable publicity, but they realize 
they will have to fight for their 
share of the “consumer’s dollar” 
and question the optimistic view 
expressed by Mr. Housley. 


Toilet Tissue—The per capita 
consumption for toilet tissue is at 
present at an all time high. Ie is 
believed that with continuing im- 
provement in housing conditions 
and continuing sanitary education, 
the consumption of this product 
will maintain a steady rate of in- 
crease. It should be borne in mind 
however, that war time consumption 
both by the armed forces and civil- 
ians, especially in industrial plants, 
is wasteful consumption, and while 
it is confidently expected that event 
ually per capita consumption of this 
product will show marked increases, 
such increases are not so likely to 
come during the first two years 
after V-E Day. The toilet tissue 
industry is also faced with the likeli- 
hood of reduced demand during 
the immediate post war period be- 
cause of the disposal of the armed 
force surpluses. 


Waxing Tissue—The demand for 
waxing tissue actually fell off dur- 
ing the period from 1935 to 1941 
inclusive. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports a production of 46,138 
tons in 1935 and 40,353 tons in 
1941. In 1942 the production was 
almost 47,000 tons and in 1943 it 
was 58,660 tons. It is probable that 
the production will be only slightly 
under that of 1943. These figures 
seem to indicate that the increase 
in the production of waxing tissue 
is directly due to war conditions 
that the manufacturers of this prod: 
uct must expect a decrease after the 
war instead of an increase. 


Wrapping Tissue — Manufactur- 
ers of wrapping tissue have suffered 
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heavily because of war conditions. 
Their production in 1940 was 67,970 
tons and only 44,848 tons in 1943. 
1944 figures will probably be a little 
under those for 1943. This is due 
largely to reduced pulp allocations 
based on WPB’s evaluation of the 
essentiality of this product. The 
manufacturers of wrapping tissue 
confidently expect to re-gain their 
old market once there is an ade- 
quate supply of pulp, but there is 
no indication of any marked in- 
crease in the demand for this prod- 
uct. It should be noted that pro- 
duction of this item was 67,240 tons 
in 1935 and 68,021 tons in 1941 
which does not agree with Mr. 
Housley’s statement that the pro- 
duction of wrapping tissue increased 
during the past decade. 


Twisting Tissue— Mr. Housley 
states that “the use of twisted and 
woven tissue papers in the manu- 
facture of floor coverings and other 
products will undoubtedly increase.” 
This seems to us questionable. The 
present demand for twisted tissue 
‘from manufacturers of floor cover- 
ings will show a marked decrease 
once an ample supply of jute be- 
comes available. Carpet twine 
made from the paper has certain 
definite advantages, but jute also 
has advantages. Our information 
indicates that the average carpet 
manufacturers will be inclined to 
re-convert to the use of jute instead 
of paper at least for the first few 
years after V-E Day. Further im- 
provements in carpet twine made 
from tissue paper may change the 
carpet manufacturers back to our 
product, but the twisting tissue 
manufacturer assumes that there 
are also brains and ingenuity in the 
jute business and that he must an- 
ticipate improvements in that prod- 
uct. Twisting tissue manufacturers 
expect to hold the peace-time mar- 
ket for their product and hope for 
expansion in other fields, but there 
is as yet no definite evidence that the 
market will show anything beyond 
a moderate but steady growth. 


Pattern Tissue— Mr. Housley 
does not mention pattern tissue. The 
production of pattern tissue in 1937, 
the first year for which separate 
figures are available, was 6,237 tons. 
This dropped to 3,529 tons by 1941 
and under war restrictions was 2,980 
tons in 1943. The significant fac- 
tor was the drop from 1937 to 1941 
which would appear to indicate that 


DWIGHT L. STOCKER—“. . . oppor- 
tunities for paper industry have just 
been scratched. . .” 


this product showed a marked de- 
creasing trend in consumption dur- 
ing peace time. We see no reason 
to anticipate any change in this 
trend during the post war period. 
There are other items which Mr. 
Housley does not mention. Among 
these are fruit and vegetable wrap- 
ping tissue which has had a mod- 
erate increase in consumption from 
year to year, which should continue. 
There are other miscellaneous uses 
for tissue paper some of which will 
shrink after the war and others 
which should increase considerably, 
but the tonnage is not important in 
any of these. 


In the comments above, I have 
triea to make a realistic appraisal of 
the prospects of the tissue division 
of the paper industry in the post 
war period. I am by no means 
pessimistic about the future. I be- 
lieve the tissue paper manufacturers 
are alert to the necessity for con- 
tinued improvements in their prod- 
ucts, for the development of new 
products and for improved mer- 
chandising. I believe this alertness 
will give them a fair share of the 
“consumer’s dollar” through the 
post war years, but I feel that such 
optimistic prophecies as those of 
Mr. Housley are likely to do more 
harm than good to the industry and 
that the general condition not only 
of the tissue division, but of all the 
branches of the industry will be 
sounder and healthier if there is a 
realistic appraisal of the situation. 
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By Dwight L. Stocker 


President, The Association of Pulp 
Consumers and President, The Michi- 
gan Paper Co. of Plainwell. 


The article by Mr. Housley 
should be most interesting to every- 
one. 

I have talked to many of our 
members concerning their ideas on 
this subject during the past year 
and find that most of them feel 
that the opportunities for the paper 
industry have just been scratched 
and that we should in the years to 
come find a greater opportunity 
to serve the American people. 


By Fred Enders 
President, Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. 


As in all forecasts of this nature, 
Mr. Housley’s conclusions are based 
on unpredictable factors. These fac- 
tors furthermore are not only un- 
predictable but also interdependent. 
Mr. Housley points out that 20,- 
000,000 tons of annual production 
of paper the second year after V-E 
Day depends 1: on an adequate 
supply of raw material and labor, 
2: a continuing high level of in- 
dustrial activity and 3: the indus- 
try’s ability to meet the expanding 
demands for paper and paper prod- 
ucts. 

I am inclined to agree with the 
opinion of most observers that the 
termination of the European war 
will be followed by a high level of 
demand for pulp, paper and paper 
products. It is not impossible that 
United States producers will be call- 
ed upon to supply 20,000,000 tons 
of paper the second year after Ger- 


FRED ENDERS: “. . . Industry’s abil- 
ity to meet demand will depend largely 
on the availability of manpower and 
ability to replace wornout machinery.” 
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many is ‘defeated, but the very fact 
that this huge demand will depend 
on a continuing high level of in- 
dustrial activity brings up the ques- 
tion of raw materials and manpower, 
the availability of which in turn de- 
pends on the relationship between 
overall manpower requirements and 
supply. The industry’s ability to 
meet the demand will largely de- 
pend on the availability of man- 
power, chiefly forest workers, and 
on the manufacturers’ ability to re- 
place worn out and install new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


By T. W. Fernald 


President, American Pulpwood Assn. 
(Mead Corp., New York). 

I think the report by Mr. Hous- 
ley is an excellent analysis of the 
postwar situation in our industry. 

There are only two points that 
I wish to comment on briefly. First, 
it seems to me that Mr. Housley 
is unduly pessimistic about the 
pulp which will be imported by 
this country in the immediate post- 
war period. Second, I feel that he 
tends to be optimistic in the demand 
for paper and paperboard in this 
period. It is possible that his opin- 
ion is based upon factors which an 
individual does not have available 
and, of course, I hope that his pic- 
ture of the postwar demand is not 
over-optimistic. 

Based on the present labor situa- 
tion and our experience after the 
first World War, we do not look for 
any great increase in the supply of 
pulpwood in this country until some 
time, possibly two or three years 
after victory in Europe. 
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M. C. DOBROW: “. 


analysis I have seen thus far. . . 


. - best postwar 


” 


By M. C. Dobrow 
Executive Secretary, Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Assn. 

I have read Mr. Housley’s report 
on Postwar Demand for Paper and 
Paperboard, and find it an excellent 
presentation of a most difficult sub- 
ject. 

It is the best postwar analysis for 
the paper industry that I have seen 
thus far, and I believe that all mem- 
bers of the industry will want to 
study it carefully. 


By William Donaldson 


Secretary, Perkins Goodwin Co., pulp 
and paper brokers. 

The report by Mr. Housley is 
a good job — well done and most 


valuable and interesting information, 
I know our whole pulp and paper 
industry will appreciate this good 
work and get an awful lot of infor. 
mation therefrom. 


By John D. Zine 
President, Writing Paper Manufactur. 
ers Assn., and President, Strathmore 
Paper Co. 

The Housley report seems to me 
to be a very realistic presentation 
of the postwar supply and demand 
for paper and paperboard both in 
this country and abroad. 

We must take into consideration, 
however, that this report is based on 
certain premises. If those premises 
are correct, the demand for paper 
and board will be extremely great 
for a considerable period of time 
after the war. 


By Einar Flygt 
Vice President, Swedish Cellulose Co.,, 
and Swedish delegate to International 
Business Conference, Rye, N. Y. 

I have read Mr. Housley’s re. 
port with great interest and thank 
you for the courtesy in offering me 
an opportunity to comment. 

I regret that under the circum. 
stances I am unable to add to my 
statement on this matter issued last 
month. (In that statement, he said, 
“Sweden has between 600,000 and 
700,000 tons of chemical pulp in 
stock and when trade routes have 
been opened, it will produce about 
225,000 tons monthly of such pulp 
for export. For the U. S. at least 
1,000,000 tons will be available dur- 
ing the first twelve months.—Ed, 
note—The Housley reports sets U. 
S. imports from all Europe at half 
this figure for the second year after 
V-E Day.) 


How Additional Production Will Be Attained; 
Plans for New Mills and Modernization 


OW is the North American 
pulp and paper industry 
planning to attain additional 

postwar production? 

In view of predictions made in 
the Housley report, published in 
full on preceding pages, and other 
forecasts of increased paper and 
paperboard demand, it is interesting 
to review the modernization plans of 
the industry. 

The following additional pulp 
producing units, recently built, 
building or to be built or restored, 
would add up to a lot of additional 
pulp and paper: 

1. Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, 
Texas, bleached sulphate pulp, 175 
tons. 


2. KVP Limited, Espanola, Ont., 


bleached sulphate pulp, 200 tons 
(all to be made into paper at Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.., 
Parchment, Mich.). 

3. Marathon Paper Mills of Can- 
ada, Marathon (Peninsula) Ont., 
bleached sulphate pulp, 270 tons 
(all to be made into paper by Mara- 
thon Corp. mills.) 

4. Powell River Co., Powell Riv- 
er, B..C., sulphate pulp of undeter- 
mined amount (in 1942 this com- 
pany built a 225-ton unbleached sul- 
phite plant as an addition to its 
groundwood and newsprint plants.) 

5. Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Co., 
Port Alberni, British Columbia, un- 
bleached sulphate pulp, 125 tons. 

6. Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., 
Red Rock, Ont., unbleached sul- 


phate pulp, 40 tons. 

7. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at 
Longview, Wash., sulphate pulp, 
200 tons. (This company presently 
has capacity of 510 tons sulphite 
pulp in two mills.) 

8. Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co., Og- 
densburg, N. Y., groundwood and 
sulphite, 100 and 110 tons, respec 
tively. (Recently purchased, this 
long idle mill will eventually also 
make paper products.) 

9. W. B. Milner and associates, 
Giscome, British Columbia, mill, un- 
bleached sulphite, 200 tons. 

Other recent announcements of 
expansion: 

1. Modernization and possible ad- 
ditions at the present 300-ton sul- 
phate pulp mill at St. Regis Papert 
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Cos Tacoma, Wash., operations. 

2, Purchase and reopening of the 
International Paper Co.’s idle Fort 
Edward, N. Y., paper mill by Scott 
Paper Co., for more tissue output. 

3. St. Regis Paper Co.’s expan- 
sion of bleached sulphite and 
bleached groundwood pulp capaci- 
ties at Deferiet, N. Y., and addi- 
tion of one paper machine. 

4. Crown Zellerbach Corp.’s plans 
for new 1,500-ft. per minute facial 
tissue machine at Camas, Wash. 

5. Program to double present 
9,000 tons per year tissue and waxed 
paper capacity of Westminster Pa- 
per Mills at New Westminster, B. 
C., adding new machine. 

6. Johnson & Johnson Co.’s plans 
for additional facial tissue produc- 
tion. 

7. $3,000,000 expansion program 
for The Flintkote Co. board mills. 

8. Construction of new board 
mills in Puerto Rico, Mexico and 
Southern United States. 

9. Reconstruction of Brown Co. 
pulp mills at Berlin, N. H. 

10. Kimberly Clark Corp. of 
Canada’s new crepe wadding plant 
at Kapuskasing, Canada. 

In the discussion stage still are 
plans for 250-ton kraft pulp and 
paper mill in the South, another 
bag and wrap plant there, and a tis- 
sue mill in Florida. 

Also in this category are new 
proposed pulp mills in Couer d’ 
Alene, Idaho, and Polson, Mont. 

There are a number of other im- 
portant expansion programs in the 
making which have not yet been an- 
nounced, including plans of some of 
the large, well-established compan- 
ies in the industry. 


Talk of Montana 
And Idaho Mills Revives 


@ L. A. DeGuere, engineer, of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., who in past years 
had been identified with programs for a 
new pulp and paper mill in the Idaho- 
Montana region, is once again actively 
engaged in preliminary planning of sim- 
ilar enterprises. 

The Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper 
Co. has just reached the stage of pre- 
paring incorporation papers and Mr. 
DeGuere has surveyed spruce and other 
timber stands in the region and declared 
them adequate for two mills—one on 
Flathead Lake, at Polson, Mont., and 
the other at Couer d’Alene, Idaho, on 
the Spokane River, west of an Ohio 
Match Co. plant. 


The two mills would make unbleach- 
ed sulphite pulp and newsprint. 
he company is represented in Idaho 
by W. T. McNaughton, Coeur d’Alene 
attorney. Others of the syndicate are 
A. E. Douglas of St. Maries, Idaho; F. 
W. Emory of Polson, Mont.; Stephen 
DeMers, also of Polson; J. J. Reese, 
Clumbia Falls, Mont.; John L. Camp- 
bell of Missoula, Mont. 


St. Regis Tacoma Mill 


To Have Hydraulic Barker 

@ The Kraft Pulp Division, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Tacoma, Wash., has joined 
the growing list of pulp and paper mills 
which are going to substitute hydraulic 
log barking equipment for mechanical 
barking. 

Walter DeLong, vice president and 
manager of the Tacoma operations, said 
he expected to decide soon on _ the 
method of hydraulic barking which will 
be adopted at the Tacoma mill and 
that the installation will be made this 
year. 


New Factory Building 


Angelus Paper Box Co., 751 N. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, has recently acquired 
4% acres adjoining its present plant at 
621 E. 61st, and plans to erect a new 
factory building early in the postwar 
period. 


Dryden Paper Co. Plans 
$550,000 Program 


@ Dryden Paper Co. plans to spend 
about $550,000 in its current plant im- 
provement and modernization program. 
according to President F. A. Sabbaton. 
The company, at its mill in Dryden, On. 
tario, produces kraft and sheathing. 
About $372,000 had been spent up to 
October 1, the start of the fiscal year. 


American Writing Paper 
Sells Three Mills 


@ American Writing Paper Corp. has 
sold three of its idle mills in Holyoke, 
Mass. —the Beebe-Holbrook, Massasoit 
and Wauregan divisions—to Holyoke 
Water Power Co. Assessed valuation of 
the mills with power rights is $275,080. 

American Writing Paper plans exten- 
sive improvements and_ coordination of 
its six other mills in Holyoke. 


New Pulp Allocations 
Aim Toward High Record 


@ U. S. mills have been allocated a 
total of 2,681,000 tons of pulp for the 
first quarter of 1945, about the same as 
the 1944 fourth quarter allocation. It 
is intended by WPB authorities for pro- 
duction of a minimum of 4,401,963 tons 
of paper. 

Grocery bag and wrapping paper pro- 
duction will be increased but multiwall 
bag, absorbent paper, gummed paper 
and envelope paper will be decreased. 

The military demand for more high 
tenacity rayon tire cord caused allow- 
ance of a 4,000-ton increase in the al- 
location of pulp for non-paper uses. It 
will total 109,719 tons for the quarter. 


Pulp for export was upped by 20,000 
tons to 61,281, owing mainly to increased 
demand in liberated countries. 


If the rate of paper production for 
the quarter is carried throughout 1945 
it would mean a total production of 
17,607,852 tons, only 54,513 tons under 
the all-time high output of 1941 and 
about 800,000 tons over the estimated 
1944 production. 


Southern Publishers Meet to Discuss 
Prospects for Newsprint Mill 


@ The Southern Newsprint Mills 
Committee, spearhead of a deter- 
mined movement on the part of 
southern publishers to start up a 
second southern newsprint mill, was 
planning a meeting this month to 
review forest resource studies made 


in its behalf. 


“We have assembled a great deal 
of data concerning various pine 
forest areas in the south,” the chair- 
man, C. B. Short, has advised PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY. Mr. Short 
is general manager of the -Times- 
World Corp., of Roanoke, Va., pub- 
lishers of two newspapers in that 
city. Managers or directors of 
twelve other newspapers of six 


Southern states serve on the com- 
mittee. 

“All of this data has been studied 
by our consulting engineer, and 
plans are under way for a meeting 
of the committee to be held some- 
time during the month of January,” 
continued Mr. Short. 

“Several financial groups are in- 
terested in our project, but it now 
appears actual construction cannot 
begin until the end of hostilities.” 

Success of the first mill to make 
news from southern pine, the South- 
land Paper Mills at Lufkin, Texas, 
has encouraged southern publishers 
to obtain what they describe as “an 
enlarged and dependable supply of 


essential paper.” 


More Facts 


On St. Regis Expansion 


More facts on the $3,000,000 St. Regis 
Co. program to expand the Deferiet, N. 
Y., mill for present and postwar produc- 
tion of magazine and printing papers 
under the recently’ developed bleached 
groundwood process: 


1. The new high speed 212-inch 
Fourdrinier paper machine will be made 
by Bagley and Sewell Co. 


2. A new solozone bleach plant of 
St. Regis’ own design. 


3. New steam plant. 


In our first announcement published 
last month (page 58) it was reported 
that three paper machines would be 
equipped to do machine coating; also 
that a battery of Roberts grinders (from 
Appleton Machine Co.) would be in- 
stalled. : 
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A Statement of Postwar Policies 
From the U. S. Pulp Producers 


@ The U. S. Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation has adopted a statement of 
postwar policies including a pro- 
posal for “periodic international 
conferences of wood pulp produc- 
ers, to be held alternately in Europe 
and North America.” 

The association, which lays claim 
to representing 80 per cent of the 
wood pulp sold by the domestic 
industry and 60 per cent of all pulp 
produced in the U. S., issued 
through its office at 122 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, an eight-page 
folder setting forth a concise but 
forthright statement of its position 
in regard to many postwar prob- 
lems. 

The folder “Postwar Policies for 
the U. S. Pulp Wood Industry” 
may be obtained on request and 
merits study in its entirety. It point- 
ed out how the industry proved its 
essentiality to natural security in 
wartime and in the years to come. 

According to the statement, the 
organization of pulp producers: 

1. “Is not seeking tariff protec- 
tion.” 

2. “Proposes to use every legal 
resource at its command and to seek 
government assistance if necessary 

. to prevent unfair competitive 
trade practices which enable for- 
eign producers to dump wood pulp 
in this market at less than fair val- 
ues...” 

3. “Will support sound state 
and federal forest tax laws ...a 
national economy which make pos- 
sible the profitable use of all forest 
resources and will encourage and 
justify the long term investment 
necessary to ensure a permanent 
supply of pulpwood.” 

4.-Believes government controls 
of production, distribution and con- 
sumption of wood pulp “should be 
relinquished as rapidly and com- 
pletely as practicable” and that “any 
temporary postwar regulation of 
wood pulp imports and exports .. . 
should be kept to a minimum.” 

5. “Recognizes the need for early 
rehabilitation of countries suffering 
from effects of war” and is pre- 
pared to assist “to the extent that 
its production may be sufficient to 
supply both the anticipated domes- 
tic postwar needs and that part of 
the world’s essential cellulose re- 
quirements which cannot be obtain- 
ed from accumulated foreign stocks 
or foreign productions.” 

6. Advocates “some form of in- 
ternational currency stabilization.” 


7. Recommends that “buyers and 
sellers of pulp should undertake 
the development of statistical and 
economic surveys” . . . covering “not 
only broad geographical markets 
but also actual and prospective con- 
sumption by various industries and 
their component parts.” 

8. Is prepared to “exchange basic 
statistics with foreign pulp produc- 
ers” and to this end, advocates in- 
ternational conferences “to be ar- 
ranged as soon as possible.” 


TAPPI Medal for Scribner 
@ Bourdon W. Scribner, chief of the 


paper section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., will receive the 
TAPPI Gold Medal for 1945 at the 
final dinner of TAPPI’s annual meeting 
at the Commodore in New York, Feb, 
19-22. 


A native Pennsylvanian, who served 
13 years in research and technical work 
for West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co, 
Mr. Scribner has held the Washington 
post since 1923, directing research on 
many papermaking problems. 


Travel Ban May Restrict 
TAPPI Meeting in New York 


@ TAPPI will hold the program 
scheduled for its meeting in the 
Commodore in New York Feb. 19- 
22, but it may be a local, rather 
than national, meeting. 


Regarding the pending order of 
War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes, banning national meet- 
ings, R. G. Macdonald, secretary 


ARTHUR A. SCHMON, President and 
General Manager of the Ontario Paper 
Co., was recently presented by friends 
with a silver tray commemorating 25 
years service with the company. Jules 
Jaeger, Chief Engineer, read a tes- 
timonial accompanying the gift, which 
was handed to Mr. Schmon by Frank 
Keenan, groundwood Mill Supt. 


Mr. Schmon, born in Newark, N. J., 
in 1895, went to Canada in 1919 and 
became plant manager for Ontario 
Paper Co. at Shelter Bay, Que. Later 
he was Woodlands Manager and in 
1937 returned to Ontario Paper Co. 
He became President in 1933. In 1938 
he became President of the Quebec 
North Shore Paper Co. newsprint mill 
at Baie Comeau. 


of TAPPI, told PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY: 


“TAPPI will, of course, abide by 
any government wartime measure 
but the program is set and will be 
held as announced. Whether mem 
bers outside New York can attend 
will naturally depend on travel 
strictions as affected by any ordeg 
promulgated.” 


A whole day, for example, was te 
be devoted to “Present Practices 
and Postwar Trends in Pulp Bleach- 
ing,” according to the pulp purifi 
cation committee chairman, D 
Donald T. Jackson, Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. But a ban of 
travel would keep away many o 
the experts he listed as participants 
The experts included R. P. Hill, ol 
Seattle; W. T. Webster, Brunswick 
Ga; C. H. Chidester, Madison 


Wis.; and these men in New York 


state: W. H. Pitkin, John D. Rue, § 


Viggo Ullman and J. E. Reichert. 
Coast TAPPI Meets March 20 


The next meeting of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI has been set for March 
20 at Bellingham, Wash. Details and pro- 
gram have not yet been announced. 


Praise for Staying Home 


@ The California Foresters of America 
were commended by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation for cancelling the 
organization’s annual convention. About 
700 had been expected at the May meet 
ing in San Jose, Calif. 


Schmon’s Son Killed 


@ Arthur Schmon, president of On- 
tario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont., has been 
advised that his son, Lieut. Richard R. 
Schmon, was killed in action while serv- 
ing in France with the Third U. § 
Army. 
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Bear Brand Chemicals Growing demands of the 


great Pacific pulp and paper 
industry for chemicals indis- 
ble t ti 
Are Used Throughout the =| pencets % cperten x 
facilities of Dow’s Great 
West lant. Products of 
Western Paper Industry sopenellee Ghanian 
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the Bear Brand label...in the 
West, for Western consumers. 
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@ The U. S. Forest Service’s offer of a 
14-million cord-timber stand in the Ket- 
chikan region of Alaska to any company 
that would build a mill on the spot, 
starting with 150 tons of pulp daily 
capacity, was still in the discussion stage 
as this issue went to press.- 

B. Frank Heintzleman, Regional For- 
eter of Juneau, Alaska, arrived in Se- 
attle by plane on January 2 and ex- 
pected to spend the remainder of Janu- 
ary on the Pacific Coast, talking over 
the offering of National Forest timber 
with any and all interested parties. He 
planned to make his headquarters most 
of January at the Olympic hotel in Se- 
attle. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. officials were 
expected to be among those who would 
see Mr. Heintzleman, continuing con- 
versations they have had both in the 
States and in Alaska, where top execu- 
tives, foresters and logging men of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. accepted the 
government’s invitation to view and ap- 
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Heintzleman Arrives South for More Talk 
On Alaska Pulptimber Offering 


praise the offering. 

Mr. Heintzleman brought south with 
him a compilation of timber cruises and 
detailed maps of the area along the east 
shore of Prince of Wales Island and 
other waterfrontage near Ketchikan, 
which he completed in late December. 
In this most recent cruise of the area, 
he was said to have found that in a 
total of 7,500,000 ft. of spruce and 
hemlock (14,000,000 cords), more than 
6,000,000 ft. was easily accessible and 
ready to cut. 


Indian Claims Hang Fire 


@ Still a factor being weighed by any 
possible pulp and paper industry in- 
vestors in Alaska is the Department of 
Interior’s sponsorship of Indian claims 
to areas of Southeastern Alaska which 
include all of the best available timber, 
including the most of the reserved pulp- 
timber stands. 

Hearings were held in Seattle and 
Ketchikan by the Department of Inte- 


| 
| 
rior. Interior Secretary Ickes would de. A 4 


cide these claims unless the U. S. Court 
of Claims, the Supreme Court or Con. 
gress intervene. Mc. Ickes has said “the 
best interests” of the Indians might “re. 
quire establishment of an Indian reser. 
vation,” which would then be under his 
control. 

The government filed briefs in the In. 
dian claims case with the Department of 
Interior examiner on Jan. 3. Objectors 
have until Jan. 31 to file their briefs 
and the government until Feb. 15 to file 
reply briefs. 

The activties of Mr. Ickes have been 
most unhappily timed in respect to the 
Forest Service’s hopes of starting a pulp 
industry in Alaska’s National Forest. 

Their only hope that a deal can now 
be carried through would seem to be 
based on action in the new Congress, 
the Court of Claims or Supreme Court, 
either throwing out the Indian claims 
or approving some pay-off to the In- 
dians which would still leave the timber 
under Forest Service control. 


Large Pulp-Paper Shipments in Prospect 


For Liberated European Countries 


@ In January, as the tide of battle on 
the European front took a sharp change 
and began swinging back and forth in 
a series of uncertainties, the question as 
to postwar supplies of pulp and paper 
to be requested for liberated countries, 
and also the supplies available for occu- 
pied territories, became more of a puzzle. 

For the change of fortune to Allied 
battle lines in the West meant, in any 
event, a prolonging of the war. And the 
further away the postwar era, the more 
difficult to obtain a focus. 


Even before the German counter-at- 
tack, the WPB allocation committeee was 
facing the probabilities of heavy demands 
by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion for pulp and paper for liberated 
countries. And more than one WPB 
official was concerned over the fact that 
FEA’s demands were not only heavy, but 
that they had a way of coming sud- 
denly, upsetting carefully balanced cal- 
culations. In the light of events, FEA’s 
inability to predict far in advance is 
understandable. 


Some WPB officials greatly fear that 
demands by FEA for liberated country 
supplies (heretofore FEA has concerned 
itself only with Allied country needs) 
may demoralize the industry, for rea- 
sons obvious to all PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY readers. Other side of the 
argument is that such diversion of pro- 
duction will be necessary to extend demo- 
cratic principles through free press, to 
secure good will of these nations, and 
to re-establish educational facilities which 
are so dependent on a supply of print- 
ing papers. 

OWI’s overseas policy means, on its 
face, a tremendous increase in demand 
for pulp and paper for use abroad. 

An indication of what may happen is 
seen in France, where it is reported that 


three times as many newspapers are 
being published as in 1939. At the same 
time, a partial solution for the future 
is indicated in the fact that only one- 
fifth of the 1939 paper allotment is be- 
ing used—for in 1939 about 100 dailies 
used a large share of the 300,000 tons 
available to the French press, whereas 
now 300 papers use 60,000 tons. Circula- 
tions are smaller, and Paris editions av- 
erage one page printed on two sides. 

Good authority indicates that the 
Nazis have pretty thoroughly wrecked 
the Netherlands paper industry by the 
destruction of mills. They have likewise 
made the postwar demand more acute, 
already, by the destruction of library and 
school books by the thousands, inform- 
ed sources say. 

In this issue, in the report by Clifton 
Housley, the reader will note a table 
showing the paper and paperboard pro- 
duction of selected European countries 
for 1937. How this production might 
compare with postwar, no official of 
WPB, or individual members of the in- 
dustry would hazard even a guess. 

The Consulate General of the U. S. 
S. R. in New York declined to comment 
on what part Russia would play when 
approached by this publication. 

In New York City at the present time 
a number of German scholars, escaped 
to this country, are even now at work 
on a set of text books, embracing all 
grades and subjects, for publication in 
Germany after the war with a view to 
directing the German mind toward de- 
mocracy. The books will be published 
in Germany after the war by Bermann- 
Fischer Verlag, anti-Nazi publishing 
house whose president, G. B. Fischer, 
maintains an office in New York. 

Interviewed by the eastern representa- 
tive of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, 
Mr. Fischer said that the books will be 


printed and bound in Sweden and Nor- 
way and Switzerland, and that some of 
the paper will come from those coun- 
tries. Very little paper will be available 
in Germany, he said. No consultation 
has been held with government or in- 
dustry officials here regarding the huge 
project, Fischer stated. Initial runs on 
first editions of each title will run from 
three to 5,000 copies. He would not 
venture to state the tonnage needed for 
the first step of the program. “My 
first problem will be one of getting our 
money out of Germany,” he said. “But 
the manuscripts are bing written now.” 
Like other industries the pulp 
paper manufacturers have definitely shove 
ed postwar plans into the backgroun 
with renewed focus on war materials. 
As indication of the inevitable trendy) 
Walter Wilcox, director of the WPB p 
per division, states less pulp will 
available for the overall picture durin 
the first quarter than in the last quartet) 
of 1944. He further says Canadian ship#) 
ments have been reduced by 150,00 
tons for 1945 and supplies from 
dinavia will not be available for some 
time. He states further that when ship=) 
ping space is available large supplies 
must go to liberated countries and mean) 
while war requirements are on the im 
crease. : 


Rayonier Office Moved 


@ Rayonier Incorporated moved its 1 
attle office on Jan. 1 from the White 
Building to 438 Henry Building, Seattle 
1; phone: Main 7400. 


$ 


Jorgensen Dies 


@ Adolph Jorgensen, 59, salesman im 
the San Francisco division of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., died Dec. 22, following 
a heart attack. 
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MacDONALD PACK POWER PUMP 


A High 
Pressure Pump 


For 


FOREST FIRE FIGHTING 


and 

PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE IN 
LOGGING AND MINING CAMPS, 
LUMBER YARDS, HOMES AND 
CAMPS. 


A light-weight 
portable water 
e of pump equipped 


coun- with air-cooled 4- 


ilable 


: ¥ = ‘se 
rake cycle one-horse- 


power motor, suc- 
tion hose and 
strainer, 100 feet 
of 1” delivery 
hose and nozzle. 
A supply of gaso- 
line and lubricat- 
ing oil sufficient 
to operate the 
unit continuously 
for 41% hours. 


v 


Damage to the engine due to racing 
from any cause whatever is prevent- 
ed by the use of an efficient gover- 
nor. Total weight, gas, oil and all 
equipment, 60 Ibs. 7 oz. 

WwW 


Designed primarily to reach forest 
fires in difficult terrain and ob- 
structed areas with the greatest pos- 
sible speed. It is very effective in 
logging and mining camps, saw- 
mills, lumber yards, villages, and 
many other places where portable 
fire-fighting equipment is needed. 





Canadian Patent No. 419778 


Manufactured by U. S. Patent No. 2355035 


Hayes Manufacturing Co. Ltd. - 2°>,wess.segonp Ave 
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Southern Kraft and Gaylord Container 
Are Making Nitrating Sulphate Pulp 


@ Because the War Department has 
approved a publicity release for the 
Western Cartridge Co., mentioning the 
Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
as producers of sulphate nitrating pulp 
for their smokeless powder, it would ap- 
pear that at last the Army is satisfied 
with the quality of southern pulp, and 
that more of the story now can be told. 

The publicity release comes from 
Steve Hannagan, a well known press 
agent who practically made Sun Valley 
and Miami Beach with pictures of pretty 
girls. He calls sulphate nitrating pulp 
“kraft wrapping paper pulp.” That’s 
rather misleading, for it actually is a 
high quality, bleached sulphate pulp, 
which two Southern mills have spent 
many months in developing. 

In June of last year, when the inva- 
sion of Europe from the west began and 
consumption of smokeless powder was 
vastly accelerated, only three western U. 

companies were making nitrating 
pulp. As this is written the war in Eu- 
rope has taken a disturbing trend, and 
while no one doubts the outcome experts 
agree that the struggle has been length- 
ened by many future months. The in- 
creased use of infantry in the Pacific 
war, in addition to the sea activity, will 
certainly place an additional strain on 
the industry. For a time it was believed 
in some circles that the development of 
the process in the South would relieve 
the load on the Pacific Northwest mills 
which until recently were producing all 
the pulp raw material for smokeless pow- 
der, except that made from cotton linters, 
the latter being about forty per cent. 
Such relief appears somewhat doubtful 
at this stage of the game. 

Gaylord Container is not the only 
southern mill producing nitrating pulp. 
The Bastrop, La., mill of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company is also under 
way on it. These two mills have the new- 
est bleach plants in the country, except 
for the Lufkin, Texas, bleach plant built 
under wartime restrictions when all de. 
sired equipment and material was not 
available. The bleaching processes of the 
two plants, it may be said, are not iden- 
tical. 

The pulp is being nitrated in govern- 
ment plants at Radford, Va., and Charle- 
ston, Ind. Says Dr. Fred Olsen, research 
director for Western Cartridge Co.: 

“The new sulphate process opens a 
vast source of raw material for the pro- 
duction of smokeless powder. The experi- 
ments indicate that the sulphate process 
is less expensive than any other now in 
use.” 


Mills Had Difficulties 


@ The development of the sulphate proc- 
ess on Southern pine, one of the most 
plentiful of species, has not been with- 
out difficulties, and not all of these dif- 
ficulties have disappeared. A certain hard- 
ness in the sheet, and the high percent- 
age of silica, have been adverse factors. 
However, the research men and the tech- 
nicians are working and it is only a 
question of time before the problems in- 
volved will be licked completely. The 
South is proving that it can turn out the 
highest qualities of pulp and paper. 
Sweden has produced a rayon pulp by 


If we can distract your attention for 
a moment to what Ila Wachter, an 
ammunition worker at Western Cart- 
ridge Co., East Alton, IIl., is holding 
in her hands, you will note one ob- 
ject is a cartridge. The other is a 
piece of pulp. The press agent who 
sent in this picture called it ““Wrap- 
ping Paper Nitrating Pulp,” but we 
know a lot of Southern pulp mak- 
ers who would resent that. In fact, 
it is a very high grade sample of 
bleached _ nitrating sulphate pulp 
made at Gaylord Container Corp., 
Bogalusa, La. The sample, 1/16 
inches thick, one inch wide and 2% 
inches long, is the amount required 
to make enough smokeless powder to 
load the cartridge shown in Miss 
Wachter’s hand. The cartridge is for 
the Army’s new Winchester carbine. 


the sulphate process, but it is believed 
that this is the first time in this country 
that a dissolving type pulp has been 
made by this method. 

As Rex Vincent, technical consultant, 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., pointed out in 
our November, 1944, issue (page 30), 
the nirtation of wood cellulose is not new 
in this country. It began, he points out, 
in a small commercial way, in 1937. 
Naturally the war has speeded its de- 
velopment, and now these Southern proc- 
esses mark a further step. 

Initially, medium range calibers of 
weapons were big users of smokeless 
powder, but now the bigger guns are 
eating it up, and machine and anti- 
aircraft guns are also consumers. Last 
year the Army required 60 per cent of 
its smokeless powder to be manufactured 
from pulpwood. A cord of pulpwood 
(650 board ft.) creates enugh smokeless 
powder, when nitrated and manufactured 
into the end process, to fire 90,000 
rounds of a Garand rifle, 420 of the 
105MM artillery shells, or 24 sixteen- 
inch shells from a U. S. battlewagon. 

Until the Southern mills started mak- 
ing nitrating pulp, all of the wood pulp 
made in the U. S. for this purpose was 
being supplied by Rayonier Incorporated, 


Soundview Pulp Co. and Weyerhaeuser : 


Timber Co. 


Dave Graham Quits 
Pulp Allocations Office. 


@ David Graham, one of the few re 
maining persons who had been con. 
nected with paper industry branches of 
the U. S. War Production Board from 
their earliest days, has been forced to 
retire as chief of the WPB Pulp Allo. 
cations Office because of his health. 
Robert Evans, assistant chief, took over 
the duties of chief of the office in the 
Railroad Retirement Bldg., Washington 
(25), D. C., on Dec. 20. Mr. Evans 
had been in banking business in New 
York prior to joining the WPB. Mr. 
Graham, who came to this country from 
London in 1927, had been in advertis. 


. Graham is the second member 
of the Pulp Allocations Office who has 
had to step out because of reasons of 
health. Jerry Laegerloef, formerly Mr. 
Evans’ assistant, was forced to resign 
last fall and is in Violet Hill Hospital, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Mr. Graham, described as a “whizz” 
at figures by those who worked with him, 
was presiding genius in the Pulp Allo 
cations office from the time of its in- 
ception three years ago, his long tenure 
reflecting tribute ta his patience, per- 
sistence and fairness. 

“The conscientious job done by Dave 
Graham has been of great service to the 
government in a difficult matter,” said 
Benton R. Cancell, acting director of 
WPB’s Forest Products Bureau. 

Born in Ireland, Mr. Graham was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1929 and Harvard 
Business School in 1931. He was with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and J. Walter 
_- Co. and L. Rose & Co., Lon- 
on. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
In New Seattle Offices 


Vice President Don Denman and the 
Seattle administrative staff of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. have moved into 719 
White Bldg., Seattle, from former quar- 
ters one floor above. 

The Central Engineering Department 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp. has moved 
from Port Angeles, Wash., to new quar- 
yer at 5900 West Marginal Way, Se- 
attle. 

The engineering staff which made the 
move to Seattle is comprised of E. H. 
Vicary, W. H. Lowndes, John Whitney, 
R. Hutchinson, J. H. Beaver and Henry 
Solbakken. 


Camas Personnel Change 

@ Bruce Dobbs, order department, 
Camas, Wash., mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., has been sent to the Portland, 
Ore., office of the company while Carl 
Johnson, in charge of the Portland or- 
der department, has returned to the 
Camas mill. 


Wylie, Nash V. P., Dies 

@ Howard McWilliam Wylie, 59, former 
vice president in charge of sales of N 
Engineering Co., died Christmas Day at 
his South Norwalk, Conn., home. 
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More Trucks in 1945 


@ The commercial motor truck program 
for 1945, as announced by the UV. S. 
War Production Board authorizes a 
higher level of production as compared 
with 1944 figures with the exception of 
light trucks, for which there was no 
production. schedule during 1944, and 
heavy-heavy off-highway trucks (used in 
Pacific Coast logging. Mediums are also 
used in South and West and light trucks 
in South.) 

The units planned for domestic use: 

1945 1944 
35,904 
110,114 
31,684 


Light 

Medium 

Light Heavy 

Heavy-Heavy— 
on-Highway 

Heavy-Heavy— 
off-Highway 

Total Heavy-Heavy 

Total All Sizes 


73,788 
20,209 


7,687 
1,428 


9,115 
103,112 


11,181 
188,883 


WPB Pessimism 
On Paper Outlook 


@ “Paper is too precious this year to be 
burned,” says J. A. Krug, chairman of 
the U. S. War Production Board. There 
is a desperate need for any and all types 
of waste paper, he said, as many waste 
paper collection campaigns showed de- 
pressing signs of lagging. 

The turn of the year and the German 
offensive, which many predicted had de- 
layed victory six months despite its short 
duration, has found officials in the Paper 
and Paperboard Divisions of WPB sud- 
denly very pessimistic about prospects 
for machinery releases and relaxation of 
paper controls in 1945. 

It is unofficially but freely predicted 
that the second quarter pulp allocations 
and other quotas may be substantially 
pared down. 


French Africans and South 
Americans Study 
U. S. Industry 


@ Camas, Wash., mill of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., was visited recently by Mr. 
and Mrs. Landiech, from Dakar, 
French Africa, who were on a tour in 
which they were making a study of pulp 
and paper manufacturing for their gov- 
ernment. 

Two South Americans visited the mill 
in December also. They were Marvel 
Burt, from Peru, and Dr. Hugo Garido 
from Uruguay. They are participating 
in a two-year study course in this coun- 
try. 


A Hospital Surprise 
@ Patients at the Marine Hospital, San 
Francisco, had their Christmas day 
brightened by the thoughtfulness and 
atd work of the girls in the account- 
ing department, headquarters division, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco. 
Led by Miss Rose Tarantino, chair- 
man, they raised money among them- 
selves and fellow employees, including 
a donation from the Zellerbach Recre- 
ation Club, bought 200 presents, wrapped 
them, and took the gifts to the merchant 
seamen patients at he hospital. 


Northwest Paper Co. 

@ Now ensconced in more spacious of- 
fices is Orlo Brower, district sales man- 
ager of Northwest Paper Co., San Fran- 


cisco. Mr. Brower’s headquarters are at 
Room 604-5, 391 Sutter street, phone 
EXbrook 6360. 


JOHN S&S. 
COEY, who 
has been 
prom oted 
from Asst. 
Mgr. to 
Manager of 
the Sales 
Develop- 
ment Dept., 
Hooker 
Electro- 
chemical 
Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
In 1937 he 
joined the 
Hooker technical staff in charge of the 
Process Study Group working on the 
improvement of processes and prod- 


ucts. He is a graduate of Ambherst 
College. 


Pulp Importers Elect 

The Association of American Wood 
Pulp Importers, with offices at 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, met Dec. 
14, at the Stockholm Restaurant in that 
city and re-elected officers for 1945: 
President, A. J. Pagel; vice president, 
R. Westad; treasurer, B. Lindell; 
secretary, A. Blattman and director P. 
G. A. Sparre. 


Rayonier Net Profits 
@ Rayonier Incorporated, manufactur- 
ers of dissolving pulps, reports for the 
six months ended October 31, 1944, con- 
solidated net profit after all charges, of 
$900,277 compared with $891,803 in the 
corresponding period of 1943. 
Production fell off from 142,892 tons 
in the six months ending Oct. 31, 1943, 
to 133,190 tons for the corresponding 
1944 period, due largely to the fact 
that the Shelton, Wash., mill suspended 
operations in August 1943, and has not 
been reopened. : 
President Edward Bartsch states: “The 
demand for the Company’s products 
continues strong with the rayon indus- 
try alone showing an increase in out- 
put for the ten months through October 
of 6.8 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1943.” 


Penalty for Paper Co. 

@ S. Safier, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 
paper suvplies distributor and paper 
plate manufacturer, has been charged 
with violation of WPB Order M-24l-a 
and directed to cut 199 tons of pulp, 
paper and paperboard from its usual 
consumption quotas during 1945. 


Buy Munnell & Sherrill 
@ Munnell & Sherrill, a long estab- 
lished firm of Portland, Ore., and repre- 
sentative of several houses supplying 
pulp and paper mills, such as Pioneer 
Rubber Co.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
and the Abrasive Co. has been sold by 
Al Sherrill, to twelve employes. 

Those buying out the concern include 
Don Holden, a 24-year employe, who 
will become manager. 


Bill Ash Visits Mill 


@ Bill Ash, beater room foreman before 
enlisting in the Seabees, in which he is 
attached to a mobile unit in the Aleu- 
tians, visited the Camas mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. on leave. 


Fibreboard Chemists 
Meet At Stockton 


@ The sixth annual conference of the 
Fibreboard Technical Association was 
held Nov. 27 to 29 at Hotel Stockton, 
Stockton, Calif. This is the third succes- 
sive year that Stockton has been host. 
War conditions and Stockton’s central 
location for the mills of Fibreboard 
Products Inc. made this necessary. 
Those present were Bud Brown, Ver- 
non, Calif.; Bob Holcomb, Port Angeles, 
Wash.; Bob Vaughn, Sumner, Wash.; 
Ernie O’Connor and Ed Jennings from 
Antioch, Calif.; Hy Rammer, Ted Mar- 
kov, Ralph Beauregard and Walter Til- 


cock, Stockton. 


Employes Travel 160 Miles 
To Sell Bond 


@ In the Seventh Victory Loan cam- 
paign, employees of , Powell River Co., 
Powell River, B. C., created a novel 
record. Not onlyrdid a committee of 
mill employees undertake canvass of the 
plant but also obligated themselves to 
complete entire coverages of the sur- 
rounding district and the coast line from 
Gibson’s Landing to Rock Bay, a dis- 
tance of some 160 miles and mostly only 
available by water by means of gas 
boats. 

The district was given a quota $450,- 
000 and final results showed a total sub- 
scription of $548,000. The plant quota 
was set at $191,000 and the results to- 
taled $218,550. 

The plant salesmen were brought to- 
gether for a final meeting at which 
Harold S. Foley, president, presented 
war savings certificates to the most suc- 
cessful. 


Stein, Hall Firms Join 

@ Stein, Hall & Co., New York, and 
Stein-Hall Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
have been combined and now will oper- 
ate under the name of Stein, Hall & 
Co., Inc. 

All assets will be transferred to the 
latter firm and all obligations of the 
two affiliated concerns will be assumed 
and paid by it. There will be no sub- 
stantial changes in personnel. 


Camas Man Honored 

@ Capt. Rodney S. Wright, on leave 
from the machine room of the Crown 
Zellerbach mill at Camas, an enlistee 
in the Canadian Air Force and later 
transferred to the American Air Force, 
has been awarded the Air Medal for 
“meritorious achievement in aerial 


flight.” 


DFC for Camas Man 

@ Lt. Col. Robert E. Shafer, an extra 
worker on a paper machine at the Camas 
mill of Crown-Z Corp., has been awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for extra- 
ordinary achievement on a bombing mis- 
sion against the Brux Oil Refinery in 
Czechoslovakia in July, 1944. 


Pepler Heads Assn. 
@ W. E. Pepler, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Quebec Forest Industries 
Assn., has been confirmed in his ap- 
pointment as manager, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. Howard Kennedy, who is now with 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co. 
Since early in 1942 Mr. Pepler has 
been on loan to the pulpwood committee 
of the Canadian pulp and paper indus- 
try on a part-time basis in the capacity 
of secretary-manager. 
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Ecusta Pulp and Paper Mill, Showplace of South, 
Produces New Line of Writing and Air Mail Papers 


ECUSTA PAPER CORP., BORDERING PISGAH NATIONAL FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA, source of virtually pure 
water for the mill. The Ecusta plant, recently visited by a representative of this magazine, is truly a “watch charm” 
plant of the industry and one of the finest and most scientifically controlled. Buildings, marked by numbers in the 


air photograph, are: 


1—Flax Fiber Warehouses, having a capacity of a whole year’s supply of raw material. 


2 and 3—The Pulp Mill, housing modern digesting and bleaching equipment. 


4—Building used for storage of large quantities of bleached pulp. 
5—Refiner Room, containing modern beating equipment. 

6—This large central building holds impressive battery of eight Black-Clawson 112-inch machines, producing a large 
part of America’s cigarette paper requirements. 
7—Finishing Building in which large machine rolls are slit into thousands of cigarette paper bobbins, each capable of 


producing 85,000 cigarettes. 


8—The Champagne Paper Corp., located here, converts the cigarette paper into plain and gummed roll-your-own 


booklets. 


9—Filter Plant, second largest in the South; capable of producing 25 million gallons of potable water per day. 
10—Maintenance Dept. takes care of major and minor repairs, servicing all equipment, including in excess of 3,000 


motors. 


11—Ecusta points with pride to elaborately equipped Research and Technical Control Departments, manned by expert 


scientists and technicians. 


12 and 13—Turbine Room and Beiler House, which supply large quantities of electricity and processed steam re- 


quired in mill. 


14—Main Office, facing highway from Ashville to Brevard, which crosses picture in foreground. 


15—The fine Ecusta Cafeteria where less-than-cost meals are served employees. 


@ Entry of Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah 
Forest, N. C., into the lightweight pa- 
pers field is a new development this win- 
ter which is causing considerable com- 
ment among paper dealers and convert- 
ers. 

This is because — despite wartime re- 
striction on other papers — the Ecusta 
Product is immediately available in what 
the company describes as “unlimited 
quantities.” It is made wholly from Amer- 
ican raw flax fiber, which is not on the 
list of critical war goods. 

_ The Ecusta pulp and paper mill plant, 
in the Blue Ridge foothills of western 
North Carolina, has won a reputation 
for being one of the most scientifically 
controlled and excellently equipped mills 


in the paper industry since its completion 
just before the war. A staff representa- 
tive of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
toured the plant recently and found it 
truly a showplace of the South. 

Beginning in 1939, Ecusta revolun- 
tionized the cigarette paper industry’ by 
successfully substituting American seed 
flax as a raw material instead of linen 
rags used generally up to that time. 

Ecusta made the U. S. independent of 
foreign sources of cigarette paper sup- 
plies and now produces about two-thirds 
of the cigarette papers used in this coun- 
try. Ecusta paper is used for Camels, 
Chesterfields, Old Golds, Philip Morris, 
Lucky Strikes, etc. 


Now the new Ecusta line of writing, 
air mail and Bible papers of 71% to 13- 
pound weights is in a market formerly 
dominated by linen rag papers. 

The postwar prospects for these new 
lines of paper are regarded as especially 
good. Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
William A. M. Burden recently predicted 
that 5,000 aircraft will be in commercial 
air mail services five years after the war 
is over. 

The paper developed by President 
Harry H. Straus of Ecusta and his late 
brother, Dr. Fritz Straus, former re- 
search director, is recommended for air 
mail use as it possesses both strength 
and opacity in light weights. It is char- 
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PRESIDENT HARRY H. STRAUS (left) of Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah Forest, 
N. C., and two of his key men: ROBERT M. LEVY, Director of Fundamental 
Research, and LEE BAUER (right), Production Supervisor. 

Dr. Levy, collaborated with Ward Harrison and Peter Muffat, of the same com- 
pany, in writing the articles on a proposed new standard viscosity testing method 
for cellulose industries which were published in the September 1944 issue of 
Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. Dr. Harrison was on the staff at the 
Crown Zellerbach mill in Camas, Wash., ten years ago. 


acterized by fine formation and white- 
ness. 

Ecusta’s new fine paper division is 
under the management of Charles J. 
Grant. Mr. Grant’s experience includes 
many years in both the manufacturing 
and converting of fine papers. Just prior 
to joining Ecusta, he was for two years 
chief of the fine paper and converting 
section of the Paper and Paper Products 


Branch of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in Washington. 

Ecusta papers will be distributed 
through leading paper merchants in the 
principal graphic arts centers of the 
country. Matching envelopes, both 
printed and plain, are being made by 
the United States Envelope Company. 
The list of merchants that handle the 
new papers include Carter, Rice & Co., 
Graham Co. and Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Wide Use of Paperboard 
In Air Cargoes Predicted 


@ War-time developed fibreboard con. 
tainers meet military specifications for air 
cargo packaging because they are both 
light and strong. ; 

A recent survey by the Office of Wage 
Information disclosed that air cargoes: 
totalling 22,000,000 pounds were flo 
from remote corners of the world during! 
the first half of 1944. Millions more: 
pounds of finished goods have been flown 
from this country to our troops and ou 
Allies—mostly in fibreboard boxes ag 
cartons. 

An official of the Office of Civilian 
quirements recently stated: 

“Airborne freight is no longer an i¢ 
dream. We can look forward to perm 
nent use of aircraft for cargo freight i 
peace time.” 


Air Mail Statistics 
@ Use of lightweight paper for air mai 
is rapidly increasing: 

In 1940 the number of pieces 
pound were 30; in 1943 the figure 
jumped to 50. Here are the U. S. aig 
mail statistics 

1940— 33 million pounds 

1941— 43 

1942— 67 million pounds 

1943—114 million pounds 


million pounds 


Pacific Mills, Ltd., Awards Pins to 20 Employes 


VIEWS AT PACIFIC MILLS, LTD., 
DINNER IN VANCOUVER, B. C. (left 
to right): PRESIDENT PAUL E. 
COOPER presents 25-year pin to T. 
GODMUNDSON, Head Millwright; 
HARRY C. PIM, Vice President and 
Sales Mgr., and JAMES H. LAWSON, 
who also received pins. Mr. Lawson 
is shown holding his pin. 


@ About 70 key men and women and 
long service employees of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., attended a dinner given by the 
company recently at Hotel Vancouver 
in Vancouver, B. C., in honor of staff 
members who have been with the com- 
pany many years. Presentations were 
made by President Paul E. Cooper. 
Chief honors went to James H. Law- 
son, pioneer Vancouver lawyer who for 


30 years has been secretary of Pacific 
Mills. Mr. Lawson was with the organ- 
ization when its papers of incorporation 
were drawn up in 1915 and he has seen 
it grow from infancy to a capital invest- 
ment of more than $21,000,000, with 
an annual production valued at more 
that $6,000,000. 

Mr. Lawson was presented with a di- 
amond-studded pin. Similiar pins rep- 
resenting 25 years of service were award- 
ed to Harry Pim, vice president and sales 
manager; T. Godmundson, head mill- 
wright, and G. J. Jessop, of the timber 
department. 

Twenty-year pins were bestowed upon 
A. R. Webb, assistant superintendent of 
the conversion plant, and G. R. Bolton, 
of the traffic department. Fifteen-year 
pins were given to A. G. Griffith, E. 
Wiltshire, G. Poprosky and E. A. Man- 


ner; 10-year pins to T. B. Jackson, Miss 
Helen Main, Alec A. Finnerty, J. Suth- 
erland and S. Watts; 5-year pins to Miss 
Ivy Spooner, A. Grimshaw, Miss Helmi 
Manner, E. R. Lester and George Fife. 

In his address to the gathering, Mr. 
Cooper expressed pride in the company’s 
achievements and said that the record 
was due in large measure to the co- 
operation and faithful service of the 
1,400 men and women on the payroll. 

Mr. Pim and J. A. Young, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, also made addresses, 
the former dealing with the export trade 
prospects. Mr. Young pointed out that 
the Vancouver conversion plant of Pa- 
cific Mills, apart from the pulp and pa- 
per mill at Ocean Falls, has grown dur- 
ing 14 years of existence from an an- 
nual production rated at $250,000 to 
upwards of $2,000,000. 
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STAINLESS 
SO. Gas Coolers 


neil 


ie E400 design 


permits the use of 
any number of units 
and ease of install- 
ing additional units. 


2. €500 special 


heat-treatment of 
steel permits the use 
of bellows type ex- 
pansion joint, elim- 
inating all expan- 
sion packings. 


38. €400 Tube 


sheets and elbows 
are of STAINLESS 
Steels. Tubes are 
18-8Smo Stainless. 


Our engineering and metallurgical departments are at your command. 


ELECTRIC STEEL rovers 


PORTLAND 10, OREGON, U.S.A. 
2141 N. W. 25th AVENUE » TELEPHONE ATWATER 2141 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO * EUGENE * SPOKANE « LOS ANGELES * HONOLULU * NEW YORE 
2724 First Ave. S. 699 Second Street 1991 6th Ave. W. 121 S. Monroe St. 2700 Santa Fe Ave. 814 Kapiolani Blvd. Graybar Building 
Telephone Telephone Telephone Telephone Telephone Telephone Telephone 

Elliott 4161 Exbrook 5325 5012 Main 5530 Lucas 7251 6486 Lexington 28958 
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Major Friend Heads Standing Committee 
For Stream Improvement in Southern States 


@ Representatives of twenty pulp, pa- 
per and paperboard manufacturers in 
eight Southern states, coraprising more 
than 85 per cent of the total pulp, pa- 
per and paperboard production in the 
region, meeting in New Orleans Dec. 13, 
discussed water control, stream pollution 
and utilization of waste materials prob- 
lems of the industries among themselves 
and with officials of the various state 
and other regulatory agencies in the re- 
gion, and organized a Standing Regiona! 
Industry Committee for the Southern 
Region. 

The meeting was held under auspices 
of the National Council for Stream Im- 
provement, which has undertaken a 
broad program of research directed to- 
ward solution of the pulp, paper and 
paperboard industries’ waste disposal and 


East and West SHALL Meet 


A GROUP AT CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE 
CO.’s big sulphite-sulphate-soda mill in Can- 
ton, N. C., met by editorial representative of 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY on a tour of 
the Carolinas. 


At extreme upper right is C. R. P. “DICK” 
CASH, Assistant Sulphate Superintendent at 
Canton. Just 15 years ago, when Superin- 
tendent at the old Cascade mill in Tacoma, 
Wash., Mr. Cash was elected the first Chair- 
man of the then newly organized Pacific 
Section of TAPPI. With him in the group 
(left to right) are: ELWOOD EBIE, Re- 
search Chemist at Canton; MRS. EBIE and 
MRS. CASH, a native of British Columbia 
and sister of TOM CORSAN, Traffic Man- 
ager at the Grays Harbor Division of Ray- 
onier Incorporated. 


Lower row (left to right): BRUCE P. EL- 
LEN, Technical Supervisor, Sulphate Mill; 
WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, Recovery Su- 
pervisor, Sulphate Mill, and nephew of the 
Executive Vice President of Champion, and 
JAMES E. HALL, Paper Manuf. Superin- 
tendent at Canton. 


Many mill executives in the west and south 
once worked at Canton. Mr. CASH reversed 
the procedure when he went there in 1935 
from St. Helens, Ore., Pulp & Paper Co. 


utilization problems. 

Organization of the committee for 
the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas, took place at 
the forenoon session. Major J. H. 
Friend, of Mobile, Ala., vice president 
in charge of the Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion, International Paper Co., was 
elected chairman of the committee, and 
W. F. Gillespie, of Gaylord Container 
Corp., Bogalusa, La., and Dr. M. L. 
Taylor, of Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga., were elected vice-chair- 
men and will represent the mills in the 
Southern region in Council affairs. 

The National Council, representing 
the bulk of U. S. pulp, paper and paper- 
board industries, has undertaken a broad 
program looking toward solutions of all 
phases of waste problems involved, 
thrugh a balanced program of funda- 
mental and applied research based on an 
evaluation of the industries’ experience, 
an appraisal of water conditions, and a 
review of all prior research and devel- 
opment work recorded both in this coun- 
try and abroad. A multiple fellowship 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search in Pittsburgh has been established 
and began functioning on_ research 
problems July 1, 1944. Research pro- 
grams at other institutions in various 
regions of the country also have been 
established as the various problems have 
been appraised by the National Council 
and regional committees. 

The Southern region is the sixth of the 
U. S. regions to be organized. The 
South Central, Pacific Coast, Lake States, 


A Visit at New Office 


New England and Middle Atlantic re 
gions have previously organized. These 
committees will play an important part 
in imnlementing activities of the Na 
tional Council according to Russell £, 
Winget, executive secretary of the coun. 
cil, and Dr. Harry W. Gehm, technical 
advisor, who had charge of the New 
Orleans meeting. 

Many Southern industry executives 
present stated that they had participated 
in the organization of the committee 
because they were impressed and pleased 
with the constructive and aggressive pro- 
gram that seemed to be shaping up for 
solving the industries’ problems; that 
they realized the meeting in New Orleans 
was not just another get-together to talk 
and then forget, but was rather an or. 
ganization meeting to spearhead an ef. 
fective program that will work out solu. 
tions in the immediate future. 

At the afternoon session, members of 
the committee and industry representa- 
tives discussed common problems with 
representatives of various state sanitary 
engineering departments and representa- 
tives of other regulatory agencies. 

The following companies were repre- 
sented: International Paper Co., South- 
land Paper Mills Inc., Union Bag and 
Paper Corn., Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Masonite Corp., 
Fleming & Sons, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., 
Rayonier Incorporated, Sonoco Products 
Co., Gulf States Paper Co., Flintkote 
Co., and Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Co. 


Of Superintendents’ Assn. 


@ Not so long ago the office of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association was in the home of 
Bob Eminger, then secretary-treasurer, 
in the little town of Miamisburg, Ohio. 
There’s been quite a change now, and 
recently the eastern representative of this 
publication visited the new offices at 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, to describe 
it for those members who haven’t visited 
there. And, by the way, George W. 
Craigie, now secretary-treasurer, extends 
an invitation through PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY to all members to call. 


Two-Twenty East 42nd is the dramatic 
and interesting Daily News Building 
where the New York News is published. 
The moment you go through the revolv- 
ing doors and enter the lobby you get a 
feel of great and impending world 
events. In the center is the largest 
world globe in existence, turning slowly 
on its chromium axis. Set into the walls 
of the circular foyer is equipment to 
show the wind velocity at LaGuardia 
Field, the temperature, and even the 
shadows of the moon. There is a great 
world map on which hundreds each day 
study the progress of the war. There 
are huge blow-ups of the best of News 
photographs which have recorded life 
in New York and the world around. 


The office of the American Pulp and 


Paper Mill Superintendents Assn. is on 
the 25th floor, and it’s a busy place, too. 
But Miss Pearson, Mr. Craigie’s secre- 
tary, won’t keep you waiting long. The 
genial Mr. Craigie could look out his 
window and watch the traffic of the East 
River if he weren’t so busy. Since the 
retirement of Mr. Eminger he has a 
double job. He came from the industry 
to join the association as field man in 
1938. Now he is both field man- and 
secretary-treasurer. 

Thousands of pieces of mail go out 
every week, all of it to benefit members 
and the industry. The association re- 
cently completed a survey of equipment 
and supply firms to discover what new 
developments ‘will be available after the 
war. Right now it is surveying mills to 
discover what equipment is to be bought 
when equipment is available. The two 
studies will be brought together as the 
theme for the annual convention in 
the Commodore, New York, June 5-7. 


Duke Back at Soundview 
@ Arthur Duke, honorably discharged 


from the Seabees after service in the 
South Pacific during which he sustained 
a leg injury, has returned to his position 
as master mechanic at Soundview Pulp 
Co., Everett, Wash. He was a CPO in 
the Seabees. 








Balancing Brightness, Strength and Economy 
' mm Bleaching Sulphate Pulps 


It is commercially feasible to produce, from 
a sulphate pulp, grades of brightness which 
range all the way from the brown of the un- 
bleached to the brightness of a fully bleached 
sulphite, i.e. from about 20 or 30 to 85 or 90 
as determined by the G. E. Reflection Meter. 
However, the choice of a combination of 
procedures to obtain the brightness desired 
is a matter of selection and of balancing one 
‘result against another. Such balancing of 
results is also necessary to determine 
economy of production and quality of 
product. 


Bulletins on Bleaching 
Procedures 


The Hooker Technical Staff, 

~ + which has been working with 

pulp and paper makers for 

many years, has made a 

thorough investigation of this problem. It 
has gathered comprehensive data to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of some of the avail- 
able procedures and to indicate suitable 
combinations of procedures for the simultane- 
ous production of several brightness grades 
from a single unbleached sulphate pulp as 
it passes through the successive stages of a 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 Union Street, Niagara Falls, New York 
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single bleaching. The results of these inves- 
tigations are available in our Bulletin 243 
“Procedures and Brightness Grades in 
Bleaching Sulphate Pulps” sent free of 
charge when requested on your letterhead. 


Consult our Technical Staff 


While you have not been allocated all the 
Chlorine you would like to have, what we 
can ship you is the same uniform high qual- 
ity which has been pleasing pulp and paper 
makers for years. Our Technical Staff may 
also be able to help you with your post war 
plans. In addition to the Bulletin mentioned 
above, Hooker has available bulletins and 
technical papers on various phases of pulp 
and paper bleaching. The personal help of 
our Technical Staff is available to you on 
your particular problems. 
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@ Sixty-one years ago, had anyone told 
the pioneer women of Washington terri- 
tory that one day their progeny would 
be wiping off cosmetics and blowing 
their nostrils with hankies made from 
trees of Northwest forests, the informant 
would have been rated balmy and shooed 
from the farmyard with a broom. That 
long ago, the first papermill in the terri- 
tory was busy turning out its single prod- 
uct, four tons daily of newsprint made 
from spruce and cottonwood ground- 
wood and shipping it to the Portland 
Oregonian. There was no such folderol as 
turning out hankies from trees. 
Hankies from trees? Rubbish! When 
these pioneer women got the sniffles, 
they spent an evening with their feet in 
a sulphur bath, took a shot of quinine 


and hot lemonade and climbed into bed 


@ Near the plant of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, at Appleton, Wis., 
stands a paper house. It was set up by 
WPB and the Institute in August, and is 
now undergoing its first outdoor tests. 

The cost of the materials is about $50, 
and less than $20 of this is for the basic 
material of the pressed waste paper pan- 
els, the remainder being for large double 
cellulose plastic windows, six screened 
ventilating louvres, panel connectors and 
fixtures. 

“It is at the present time impossible 
to state the manufacturing costs in com- 
mercial production,” J. A. Van den Ak- 
ker, research associate at the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, told the eastern 
editor of PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY. Mr. Van den Akker was not at 
liberty at this time to reveal the name 
of the mill or mills furnishing the basic 
materials, or the exact process of man- 
ufacture. 


Mr. Van den Akker went on to say: 
“Reasonable estimates could be made 
if the panels were homogenous like 
most wallboards, but the panels of the 
paper house contain an inner crrugat- 
ed box board, except for its much larger 
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More Details About West Coast’s First 
Facial Tissue Machine to Be Installed at Camas 











with an ample white cloth handy to 
apply to their dehydrating noses. When 
they wanted to shed the light applications 
of rouge and powder they simply applied 
facial cream and used a white cloth to 
wipe it off. Either that or vigorously 
washed it off with soap and water. 
However, this papermill which was 
first in Washington territory and has 
been operating steadily since—has made 
its plans and ordered ‘the machinery for 
the manufacture of high grade facial 
tissue, an item now in high feminine 
favor. J. E. Hanny, resident manager 
of the Camas, Wash., division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., recently announced an 
order had been placed with the Beloit 
Iron Works for manufacture of a Yan- 
kee facial machine to be installed in the 
Camas plant (in our November issue.) 
It will be the first facial tissue machine 


| "A Paper House—for Emergency Uses—Survives Wind and Rain 


The Paper House, 16 ft. x 8 ft. and 8 ft. high, built at Appleton, Wis. 


size (eight corrugations per linear foot). 
In addition to the cost of operations 
similar to those employed in the manu- 
facture of corrugated box board, the 
panels must be given a fortifying treat- 
ment and be subjected to other oper- 
tions of the type found in the manufac- 
ture of prefabricated houses. We an- 
ticipate, however, that the manufactur- 
ing cost will be low.” 


No studding, or framework of any 
sort is employed in the house. It owes 
its rigidity to strength of the panels and 
to the joining method, and to the de- 
sign of the shape of the house. Thus 
far the house has successfullly withstood 
a strong wind which did extesnive dam- 
ago to nearby farm buildings, to spells 
of rain or mist, and has proved itself 
capable of giving comfortable shelter in 
sub-zero weather when heated by a small 
oilburner. 


During the winter and spring seasons 
it will be heated constantly to simulate 
actual living conditions. Delivered as a 
package, the paper house will occupy a 
space of 4 ft. x 8 ft. x 2 ft. deep, and 
will weight 1,030 lbs. 

The 


house is attratcive—sixteen by 


on the Pacific Coast. The dryer 
be 12 feet in diameter, and is desigy 
for 100 pounds pressure. It is desigy 
to operate at 1500 feet per minute te 
speed, which is quite in contrast to j 
slower-moving newsprint forebear. 

Crown Zellerbach have been produg 
ing facial tissue for soine time in thep 
plant at Carthage, N. Y. ‘“Commodore® 
is one of the brand names under which 
it has been sold. 

















It is not possible to announce any 
plans for marketing the new Camas tis. 
sue product, due to uncertainty as §% 
the manufacturing data on the g 
chinery. Operation of this new ma 
chine and converting operations neo 
sary to package its product will add y 
oe" eaecie people on’ the Camas ps 
roll. 



















eight by eight feet in height. The roof 
is pentagon in shape. Even some of the 
furnishings in the single room are of 
paper: rug, cups, plates and lamp shades, 

Purpose of the structure, if produced 
in comercial quantities, would be as an 
emergency housing project. For example, 
as a portable shelter for aviators forced 
down in remote areas, for explorers, 
hunters, etc. 

Two workmen set up the house in 59 
minutes. It can be taken down in 30 
minutes. 





Hawley Co. Acquires 
Mill H At Oregon City 


@ Announcement of a _ transaction 
whereby Hawley Pulp & Paper Co, 
Oregon City, Ore., has acquired the 
grinding mill known as Mill H, together 
with other small properties on the Ore- 
gon City side of the Willamette River 
from the West Linn Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., is made by John H. 
Smith, president and general manager 
of the Hawley company. The structure, 
about 150 by 200 in dimension, houses 
ten waterdriven grinders, wet machines, 
and the present sawmill of the Hawley 
plant. 

After the Hawley cut-up plant at Mil- 
waukie, Ore., burned early in 1934, Mill 
H was leased from the Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., and has since been maintained 
and operated by the Hawley interests. 

The building and site have some his 
torical significance. Formerly the prop- 
erty served the OWR & N as the Oregon 
City dock; later the Oregon City Ice 
Works were maintained at the site. The 
ten grinders were originally installed by 
the old Crown-Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Co., and pulp was shipped to Camas, 
Wash., by barge and made into news 
print for Portland, Ore., newspapers. 

On consolidation of the companies 
into Crown-Willamette Paper Co., the 
pulp tonnage was taken across the river 
to West Linn. 

The property upon which Mill “H” 
and an included log dump stands, to- 
gether with another small area, are 
leased from the Portland General Elec 
tric Co., and figure in the transaction 
only in the change of lessee. 
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PASC Hears Paper on Effluent Problems 
And Reports of Big Investments in Equipment 


@ Close proximity to the Christmas holi- 
day did not cut down attendance at the 
December 21st dinner meeting of the 
Papermakers and Associates of South- 
ern California, at the Rosslyn Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Frank H. Wheelock, Fibre- 
board Products Co., presided, assisted 
by Bruce Brown Jr., also of Fibreboard, 
and secretary of the association. 

A gathering of 40 members and guests 
listened to “Waste Water Problems of 
the Paper Industry,” delivered by a 
PASC member, Dr. Richard D. Pomeroy, 
consulting engineer and chemist, mem- 
ber of the firm of Montgomery & Pom- 
eroy, Pasadena. Second half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the Red Cross, 
whose story was told by Harry A. Nich- 
ols, of that organization. 

Welcomed back to PASC, if only for 
this visit, was Major John B. Doyle, 
U.S.A., a guest of Chairman Wheelock, 
and formerly connected with Fibreboard 
Products. 

The club’s regular feature, ‘Current 
Events,” was delivered by Gordon G. Hal- 
vorsen, Great Lakes Carbon Co., Dicalite 
division. He said “late reports on the 
pulpwood situation are less favorable 
due to heavy demands for military and 
government needs. The wood situation 
reported by the Forest Products Bureau 
of the W.P.B.,° indicates total receipts 
are not much greater than consumption, 
with the total inventory figure higher. 
In the Pacific Northwest, the trend of 
receipts was below consumption with in- 
ventories rising. The Department of 
Commerce report on production of pulp- 
wood for the first nine months of this 
year totalled 12,860,000 cords compared 
with 10,937,000 cords in 1943 and 13,- 
307,000 cords in 1942. This is an in- 
crease of 17.6% over 1943. 

The waste paper situation, said Mr. 
Halvorsen, appears to remain just where 
it has been on the Coast. There were 
slight temporary improvements in cor- 
rugated and bundled news. Complaints 
have been registered on mixed papers, 
however, waste paper seems to be accept- 
able now no matter where it comes from. 
Mill demands are active with larger sup- 
plies still urgently required. 

Responses to a questiohnaire sent to 
paper and pulp mills throughout the na- 
tion on their postwar plans, he said, 
show a large expansion and moderniza- 
tion program outlined, estimated at be- 
tween $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Those ‘attending the dinner meeting 
included: 

Frank H. Wheelock, Bruce Brown Jr., 
A. Rydall, John B. Doyle, G. E. Eber- 
hard, Fibreboard Products; W. A. Kin- 
ney, Jerry H. Setinsky, Otto Sass, John 
Van Ounsem, George A. Frogner, Asger 
Eilersgaard, Ernest H. Lewis, Robert E. 
Cooper, Howard Bidwell, Pioneer-Flint- 
kote Co.; Charles G. Frampton, Richard 
S. Buckley, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc.; 
A. H. Hatch, Harry F. Lilburn, V. B. 
Cole, California-Oregon Paper Mills; 
Claude M. Sharp, West Coast Paper 
Board Mills; William R. Monette, Gor- 
don G. Halvorsen, Dicalite Co.; George 
M. Cunningham, National Oil Products 
Co.; Lloyd I. Ramsey, Adhesive Products, 
Inc.; D. Erle Arnett, Magnus Chemical 
Co.; Don Gayton, Peter Cooper Corpo- 
rations; J. W. Braley, U. S. Rubber Co.; 
N. A. Hammett, Permutit Co.; Charles 


P. Linker, Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.; Joe 
S. Earhart, Heating & Ventilation Sys- 
tems; Paul L. Armstrong, sales engineer; 
R. B. Thieme and J. L. Erdman, Val- 
ley City, N. D. 


DR. ERVIN 

F. KURTH, 

a p pointed 

P rof essor 

of Wood 

C he mistry 

at Oregon 

State Col- 

lege. Com- 

mencing 

new duties 

Jan. 1, he 

will devote 

major por- 

tion of time 

to research 

in chemical 

u ti lization 

of forest 

p roducts. 

His new 

field will be closely associated with re- 
search program of the School of For- 
estry and Oregon Forest Products 
Laboratory under direction of Dean 
Paul M. Dunn. The college has spon- 
sored limited work in pulp and paper 
chemistry for several years, but now 
considerable expansion of whole field 
of chemical utilization of wood will 
be possible. Dr. Kurth comes from 
Army Service Forces Headquarters 
Staff in Washington where he served 
with rank of Major as representative 
of Army-Navy Munitions Board in 
Lumber and Paper Divisions of WPB. 
A Wisconsinite, he received Ph.D. 
from U. of Wisconsin in 1934, was 
Research Associate at Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., for 5 
years. 


Harold Lent on Furlough 


@ Harold W. Lent, on military leave 
of absence as head of the Sales Promo- 
tion Department of Hawley Pulp and 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Oregon, re- 
turned on furlough from the navy. His 
rating is Photo M 3/c. 


George G. Guild 
Dies In Seattle 


@ George G. Guild, vice president of 
Huntington Rubber Mills, Inc., for the 
past ten years, died at his Seattle resi- 
dence Jan. 3 of a heart attack. 

Mr. Guild, who toured mills from Los 
Angeles to Ocean Falls, B. C., was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1873 and 
lived in the United States for 46 years, 
nearly all of that time in Portland, Ore., 
or Seattle. However, He was living in 
San Francisco at the time of the famous 
earthquake in that city. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Hulda Holden, whom he married 
40 years ago in Portland; their two mar- 
ried daughters, one in Portland and 
the other in Massachusetts, and a son, 
Staff Sgt. Donald Guild, a graduate of 
the University of Oregon, serving in the 
U. S. Army air transport command. 

Mr. Guild made a trip to Japan sev- 
eral years before the first world war as 
a representative of the U. S. Paper Ex- 
port Assn. and in an interview on his 
return forecast an eventual war with the 
Japanese. 


Albert Israel Dies 


@ Albert R. Israel, publicity director 
for the Southern Pine Assn. for many 
years and recently Southern staff writer 
for American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., died Dec. 22 in New Orleans. He 
was 66. 

Mr. Israel attended the recent super- 
intendents’ meeting at Monroe, La. He 
was former Associated Press New Orleans 
bureau chief and had served on many 
newsnapers. 


Major Daughney Killed 


@ Major R. H. Daughney, formerly 
superintendent of the Nelson division, 
Fraser Companies, in eastern Canada, 
was killed recently in action in France. 


Camas Man Missing 

@ Dick Shannon, Vancouver, Wash., an 
extra worker in the Camas, Wash., mill 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp. prior to his 
industcion, is reported missing in action 
in Europe. 


Foundry work is considered more hazardous than average, but Powell River 
Co.’s foundry crew has demonstrated that safety of any job depends on care 
and efficiency of the individual, according to Evan A. Pirie, the company’s 
Safety Inspector. The Powell River crew, Mr. Pirie says, has now operated seven 
and a half years without a lost-time accident, and in the ten years had only one 
lost-time accident. Above are members of the crew: (left to right)—Sid Allan, 
Jim Hamilton, Ellis Jones, Foreman Bill Graham. Al Perrson was absent when 


the photograph was taken. 
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@ John W. Bagwill, labor relations man- 
ager for the Pacific Northwest mills of 
Rayonier Incorporated, appeared recent- 
ly on a labor relations’ panel with union 
and government spokesmen at an indus- 
try personnel conference in Seattle. 

Mr. Bagwill’s subject was postwar 
strength of unions in general, concern- 
ing which he made these two points: 

1. The strength of unions in the post- 
war period will be determined by the 
service they can render to the people 
whom they represent in a possible de- 
clining market with resultant deflation- 
ary conditions. 


2. The strength of the unions will 
be dependent upon their adhering to the 
fundamental concept for which unions 
were organized—that is, collective bar- 
gaining with employers. 

He stated that unions were, in fact, 
economic enterprises just as business is 
an economic enterprise. He pointed out 
.that any business or industry which had 
a philosophy of restriction of trade 
eventually passed out of the picture and 
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Philosophy and Views on Labor Relations 


that unions which developed or main- 
tained a restrictive philosophy would 
eventually die, because the success of 
what had been called the “American way 
of life’ or “industrial democracy” is 
based on the philosophy of increased 
productivity. 

Mr. Bagwill expressed his opinion that 
any union which lost sight of its reason 
for existence—namely, to represent its 
members for the purposes of collective 
bargaining with employers, and develop- 
ed into a political organization would 
probably not last as a labor union, be- 
cause if it became too strong politically, 
it would become “government” and 
would then have a responsibility to all 
segments of society and therefore could 
not represent the particular segment of 
society commonly known as “labor.” 

In answer to a request for his opinion 
on the merits of the maintenance of 
membership clause compared with a 
closed shop contract, Mr. Bagwill quoted 
the opinion of the president of an in- 
ternational union by saying that he pre- 
ferred a maintenance of membership 


clause in a contract over a closed , 
contract because with the latter, the uniog| 
was likely to get “soft,” not having § 
strive continually to sell employees og 
the merits of being a member of a labop 
organization. ‘ 

Victor C, Gault, personnel supervisog, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, W, 
said personnel programs should be han 
dled by a line set-up and not by a cem 
tralized office. His concept of persom 
nel management was assisting and help. 
ing the line and observation of rules 
privileges by those in top offices as m 
as the lowest paid employes. He urs 
unions to guard against limiting 
possibilities of advancement of 
members. 

J. M. Tedford, Crown Zellerb 
Corp., Camas, said real job analysis ag 
scientific wage scales are worked out 
the western pulp and paper indust 
with a joint management-labor b 
which goes into each plant and che 
with both foreman and employes th 
selves. 


Weyerhaeuser, Crown Z and Comox Officials 
Discuss Methods of Recovering Small Wood for Pulp 


@ Increasing interest of Pacific North- 
west pulp, paper and logging operators 
in recovery and use of small wood — for 
many years left in the big timber for- 
ests of the west as of no commercial value 
—was reflected in discussions at the 1944 
conference of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Assn., in Portland, Ore., 
Dec. 7-9. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., and Comox Logging 
& Railway Co. officials (the latter con- 
ducting experiments with Powell River 
Co.), told of their experiences in these 
new undertakings. 

Harold J. Goodrich, Crown Zeller- 
bach logging manager at Neah Bay, 
Wash., at the extreme northwest tip of 
the U. S., said as high as 98.2 per cent 
of the timber was pulp species where a 
clear cutting program without burning 
of slash was employed. All down saplings 
and all broken chunks up to 12 feet in 
length are taken, but all falling and 
bucking is done before the logging 
equipment is moved in. 

Topographical maps are employed, be- 
cause, as Goodrich put it, “You can do 
the logging in the engineer’s office,” with 
equipment made to fit the country. 


Ladysmith Experiment 
“How Far Can the Logger Go in Re- 


moving More Merchantable Material 
from the Land?” was discussed by R. J. 
Filberg, manager, Comox Logging & 
Railway Co., in explaining the Lady- 
smith, B. C., experiment. He defined 
the timber supply as sma!! low grade 
timber, producing 50 per cent hemlock 
and 50 per cent other species which is 
piled at the landing after logging for 
loading on heavy stake body trucks. 
A cord he set at 700 feet log scale, 
250 feet board measure, or 92 feet cubic 
measure, although the company uses 100 
cubic feet as a unit. Expectancy is 12 
to 25 units per acre, with cuts down to 
4 inches in some areas and 7 inches in 
others, with 14 of the merchantable slash 


taken at first, and the remaining 1% left 
until proven. Crews take quite an interest, 
he explained, although work has to be on 
a contract basis to assure men adequate 
returns. 


Speaking of costs, he said they were 
all figured on man-days per cord with 
delivery to salt water, but without costs 
for roads or equipment. Sapling-size 
run from 30-80 feet in length, loaded 
with shovel in woods, removed with 
crotch line and rolled down to the water 
where 10-12-25 cords each are bound 
together with black wire for rafting. 

George Melrose, of the B. C. Forest 
Service, one of the participants in the 
Ladysmith experiment, said this method 
removed the small flash hazard. He said 
the program will be expanded, and the 
forest service will continue to help set up 
such operations whenever feasible to se- 
cure more materials from forest land. 


Weyerhaeuser Plan 


@ Ed Baker, logging superintendent of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, 
Wash., explained the plan under which 
his company expects to operate in behalf 
of the pulp mill after the manpower sit- 
uation eases. 

He says the stand per acre, and the 
topography have been studied with plans 
for laying out roads and using an angle 
dozer to get at all trees 16 iches in di- 
ameter or under, so all the understory 
can be taken. Fallers will use light power 
saws, with 214 to 3-foot blades, with 
three-man crews per saw, 2 to fall and 
1 to cut tops off at 4 inches. Trees will 
be fallen away from the road, 150 to 
180 feet of % line on a drum will then 
pull these saplings to the road where they 
will be lefe for a tractor with built-on 
or individual arch to haul to a landing. 
Exactly how this small stuff, sometimes 
90 feet long, and of all lengths and sizes, 
will be handled, remains unsolved. Pre- 
cisely what a carload lot of this stuff 
would look like is also unkown. 


But the idea remains that a portable 


machine devised for the job will cut thig 
material into 8-foot lengths and pac 
in one cord lots loaded crosswise a 
cats with heavy end stakes. Twenty cords. 
will comprise a car load. B 

Otherwise in solid stands of white fir, 
and hemlock at higher elevations, cut. | 
ting will be selective. ‘ 

In Douglas fir stands, the prelogging” 
of the under-stand is agreed upon, Sich: 
later logging of the big trees for the 
sawmill operation at Longview. 


Lowell Edwards Honored 
By Automotive Engineers 


@ Lowell Edwards, plant engineer on 
leave for the duration from Longview, 
Wash., Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., has developed a pump and 
air-oil separator for both fighter and 
bomber planes which has made a dis 
tinguished contribution to fighter air- 
craft advancements. 

The American Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers has asked Mr. Edwards 
to report his developments to the na- 
tional convention in New York. Mr. 
Edwards at the present time resides at 
Macedonia, Ohio, as advisor to the 
Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, O., 
which purchased airplane rights to his 
pump. 

Mr. Edwards developed the pump dur- 
ing his residence at Longview for elim- 
inating problems of fuel pumping at 
high altitudes. It proved so successful” 
according to tests at the Boeing plant” 
in Seattle, that Western Gear Works of- 
fered facilities for further development” 
at its Los Angeles plant. The actual wing 
tank tests showed the pump gave a much 
more rapid rate of climb, something very 
desirable for fighting planes. 

Mr. Edwards is now finishing his ait-~ 
oil separator. He will not return to” 
Longview until the war is over. Donald 
G Felthaus is acting plant engineer at 
Longview 
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SPECIFY GENERAL , 


for effective pH control and maximum sizing 





TODAY more than ever, paper makers are insisting on General 
Chemical “Alum” in their operations because they can rely on its 
uniformity for maximum sizing and desired pH. 

Careful attention to all production details plus constant labora- 
tory control make General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate a product 
of high quality in its various grades. Specify “General” for your 
quality paper-making chemicals! 


Standard—Lump; Ground 99% thru 8 mesh, 95% thru 10 mesh; 
Powdered 95% thru 100 mesh. 
lron Free—Lump approx. 22”; Ground thru 8 mesh. 


Solutions: from 38°—60° Baume. Wt. Ratio (Na,O to SiO.) from 
1:2.00—1 :3.40. 


Appearance: Opalescent to clear. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
r au ce GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore + Boston + Bridgeport (Conn.) - Buffalo 

Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit + Houston - Kansas City - Los 

Angeles - Milwaukee - Minneapolis - New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Providence (R. |.) 
San Francisco - Seattle - St. Lovis - Utica (N.Y.) - Wenatchee + Yakima (Wash.) 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY _ In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited ¢ Montreal @ Toronto © Vancouver 
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Postwar Packaging--Possibilities and Prospects 


By A. F. Wendler 


Manager, Acetate Films Cellophane 
Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Following are excerpts from a talk 

given Dec. 15 in Boston to the New 
England Section of TAPPI: 
@ In this new postwar era, certainly 
the glamor and beauty of design, coup- 
led with the advertising and promotion 
of the pre-war products will not be for- 
gotten. The more recent functional re- 
quirements will also play their part and 
as a result, we should see the same beauty 
and eye-appeal we saw previously with 
the added characterists of a technically- 
sound package... . 

If we look at what converters have 
done during the war period with the 
materials that were available and we con- 
sider what they might do with some of 
the newer things we hear about, it would 
appear that they might give the govern- 
ment lessons in setting up specifications. 

Besides improvements to the materials 
existing on the market pre-war, we hear 
of all sorts of new resins, plastics, ad- 
hesives and laminants in addition to 
transparent films of nylons, vinyls, vynil 
copolymers, rubber derivatives, acetates, 
polythenes, etc. 

With the possibility that these may 
also, in some cases, become coatings on 
some of both the new and existing mate- 
rials, I shall leave to your own imagin- 
ation the permutations and combinations 
of possible packaging materials... . 

New uses of materials are difficult to 
forecast, but let us touch upon a few 
that look promising: 

In the frozen food lockers industry 
in 1938, there were somewhat less than 
1,300 plants. By 1942 there were over 
_ 4,000, and at present the total is prob- 
' ably well over 5,000. This new field is 
_certainly far from perfection or stability. 

In the past, the emphasis in the frozen 
food field has been on “fresh frozen.” 
The field has covered meats, poultry, 
vegetables and fruits. There exists a pos- 
sibility for pre-cooked frozen foods 


S. F. MAC- 
LAREN, for- 
merly Asst. 
Eastern 
Sales Mer. 
for Hooker 
Electro- 
chemical 
Co., is Pres- 
ident of 
newly or- 
ganized Re- 
gent Pulp 
& Chemical 
Co., 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., 
New York 
17, which 
he ‘formed 
to act as 
manufacturers’ agent and distributor 
for pulp and heavy and fine chemi- 
cals. 


Mr. Maclaren, of Highland antece- 
dents, was educated at Archbishop Hol- 
gate’s in York, Eng., and Tufts Col- 
lege, Boston, where he obtained chem- 
istry degree in 1931. He is a member 
of TAPPI and ACS. 


which require merely heating to the prop- 
er temperature for serving. This would 
open a field of prepared mixed dishes of 
the finest flavorings, and combinations 
not otherwise available. 

Recent listings have shown over 50 
such items well on their complete de- 
velopmental path, or in commercial pro- 
duction. 

Ordnance requirements have brought 
to the foreground the packaging of metal 
and similar parts. With the world hav- 


latter, it is quite illogical that packag. 
ing materials be any heavier or bulkier 
than necessary. This would indicate 4 
flexible package of some type. A bit fur. 
ther study causes one to further qualify 
this specification by stipulating a vacuum 
flexible package for many applications 

If one desires moisture vaporproofnegs, 
leak proofness or sift proofness, it be. 
comes necessary to seal the package com. 
pletely. In air travel, with increase in 


elevation, pressures on the outside of 
the package are reduced and due to th 
pressure differential in the sealed p 
age, there will be a definite tendency 
blow up and perhaps fracture the w 
per. To offset this tendency requi 
packaging under partial vacuum at | 
equivalent to the reduction in pressy 
caused by the increased altitudes. 


ing become a much smaller place as a 
result of increased speeds and air travel, 
and the undoubted increase in world 
markets, the current export packaging 
field should continue to be a fertile field 
for packaging materials. 

We have seen an almost miraculous 
growth in desiccant packaging for ord- 
nance equipment. To date, this has not 
spread to the food packaging field, but 
it is felt that it may readily do so when Seciaiania® ei: Wis oni Ga a h 
it is realized that this method offers oe dae Pron an pha al poe oe 
the same advantages for extremely low dioxide in the flexible packaging field. 
moisture content products against mois- 
ture pick-up that it offers to metal in 
the form of corrosion prevention. 


A parallel to the above, but taking th 
a step farther, is the application of 
vacuum in the flexible packaging fiel 


This will require improved materi 
new equipment and new methods. F 
ther, it will require study of gas tr 
mission through various materials 
the establishment of standardized testi 
procedures. 


A further item on which we hear con- 
siderable discussion is that of postwar air 
travel and air freight. In the case of the 


NEWS OF 
The Pulp and Paper Industry-- 


15 YEARS AGO 


S. D. Warren Co., New England manufacturers of fine papers, announced it 
become interested as investor in the Olympic Forest Products Co. and had 
long term contract with the latter for sulphite pulp. Housing for digester plant and 
screen room of the new Olympic Forest Products bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Port Angeles, Wash., was completed. i 

International Paper Co.’s new Dalhousie, N. B., Canada, mill began production 
on the first of three 125-ton newsprint machines. 

Cornstalk Products Co., Euromerican Cellulose Products Corp., was sued by mim 
ority stockholders of Euromerican for $8,000,000 in certain Dorner patents. 

Lyall Tracy, office manager at Port Angeles, Wash., newsprint mill, transferred 
his activities to the Hoquiam, Wash., mill and was succeeded at Port Angeles 

. Hector. 


10 YEARS AGO 


American pulp and paper industry presents briefs to U. S. State Department on 
proposed treaty with Finland, 91 per cent of whose exports to U. S. were pulp 
Paper products. 

J. H. Cunningham, for 25 years connected with newsprint manufacturing in 
Canada, lately with Consolidated Paper Co., proposed that U. S. publishers should 
supply themselves with an estimate of delivered cost of Alaska-manufactured paper 
at Atlantic seaboard points. He urged development of newsprint in Southeastern 
Alaska in an article written for Editor and Publisher. 

A. G. “Buff” Natwick, assistant manager at the Crown Willamette Co., Camas, 
Wash., mill, and Dr. R. M. Pickens and Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr., assistant manager 
of tht Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton, Wash., returned Jan. 15, 1935, after two 
and one-half months abroad, inspecting mills in Sweden, Norway, Finland and 
Germany. Mr. Schmitz, new chairman of the Pacific Coast Superintendents, said 
he found a copy of this magazine in a northern Norway mill. 


LUNDBERG’S ARTICLES TO RESUME 


An outstanding editorial feature of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
since the first installment in January, 1943—“ACID MAKING IN 
THE SULPHITE PULP INDUSTRY” by A. H. LUNDBERG—will be 
resumed on these pages in an early issue of this year. 

Installments of the next chapter will deal with the subject of con 
struction. There has been a lapse in installments because Mr. Lund- 
berg was traveling. It is contemplated eventually publishing the 
entire work in book form. 
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Diatomaceous Earth as a Filler for Newsprint 


By L. C. HAFFNER and KENNETH A. KOBE 


The following article is based on experimental work 
performed in the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Haffner 
is now chemical engineer in Portland, Ore. Mr. Kobe 
is professor of chemical engineering, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


@ Fillers are a regular part of the furnish for most papers to 
be used for printing. Their purpose is to improve the surface 
of the sheet for printing and increase the opacity to minimize 
show-through of printing on the reverse side of the sheet. The 
kind of filler depends on the use to which the sheet will be 
put and the cost of the filler. The latter is very frequently the 
determining factor in the selection of the filler. 

Newsprint represents one of the greatest tonnages of printing 














ABOVE: AIRPLANE VIEW OF CALIFORNIA DEPOSIT AND PLANT OF THE DICALITE CO. Plant is at bottom center 
of picture. The laboratories, at lower right, have since been enlarged. 


MIDDLE VIEW: AN OREGON DEPOSIT OF DIATOMACEOUS EARTH from which Dicalite products are made. 


BELOW are two photomicrographs of diatoms. At left are a circular diatoms, a structure having advantages when used 
in newsprint. At right elongated type diatoms, highly effective in fillers for paper products. 
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stock produced. Fillers are not usually used in newsprint be- 
cause their cost delivered at the mills is prohibitive in com- 
parison with the cost of groundwood pulp. If a filler of low 
cost were available which gave improved properties to the 
newsprint its use would be considered. In the Pacific North- 
west region there is available in great tonnage a material which 
can be shipped readily to the paper mills of the area. That 
material is diatomaceous earth, already on the market as a 
standard item for filtrations, paint pigment, etc., so that many 
grades already available can be tested to determine their suit- 
ability as a paper filler. “ 


Structural Properties of Diatomaceous Earth 


@ Diatomaceous earth represents the deposits of skeletons from 
the diatom after its death. This skeleton consists almost en- 
tirely of silica. The shape of this tiny skeleton depends upon 
the species of diatom from which the deposit came. Some are 
spicular, or needle-like, in nature, others, disk-like in nature. 
In general, the former are of greater industrial value. Some 
of the important physical properties are: 

Actual specific gravity 

Apparent specific gravity 

Particle Size 

Refractive index 

Surface Area 


2.05 
0.112 


1.48 
500 


These values will vary with the amount of refining the dia- 
tomaceous earth has received. 


Diatomaceous earths now on the market can be divided into 
groups depending upon the amount of processing it has re- 
ceived. 


1. Processed diatomaceous earth, which has been sized to 
free it from all foreign substances. 


2. Calcined diatomaceous earth, which has been calcined at 
a high temperature to smooth the surface and give higher 
filtration rates. 


3. Processed calcined diatomaceous earth, which has had 
chemical treatment during calcination. Subsequent chemical 
treatment also may be given. Higher whiteness result. 


It appears that only grades of diatomaceous earth in this last 
group will possess the necessary whiteness and other properties 
which will make it suitable as a paper filler. 


Factors Evaluated 


@ In order to compare the various grades of a commercial 
diatomaceous earth with commonly used fillers, the following 
factors were evaluated: brightness, retention, opacity, specific 
volume, mullen and tear, and print acceptance. 

All tests requiring sheet formation were made with a furnish 
consisting of 85 per cent groundwood and 15 per cent un- 
bleached sulfite, without size, and to which the filler was added. 
Wherever possible, the standard T.A.P.P.I. tests were used. 

Brightness. This factor is one of importance in increasing 
the brightness of the western newsprints to bring them to the 
level of eastern newsprints made from spruce. The relative 
whiteness of the various fillers was determined with the G.E. 
reflectance meter. The values are given in the following table. 
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diatomaceous earth is superior to the clay fillers. 


Retention. This is the property of a filler to remain in the 
sheet after it is formed and is subjected to suction and pressure 
to dewater it. In practice, “saveall” equipment recovers all but 
0.5 to 2.0 per cent of the filler in the whitewater. Considering 
the large quantities of filler in circulation, large savings can be 
effected with fillers of high retention, because of the decreased 
losses through the “‘saveall”? equipment. 


The retention is the per cent of the filler charged that is 
retained in the sheet. Retention must be distinguished from 
filler in the sheet which is the ration of the ash in the sheet: 
minus the ash of the pulp to the dry weight of the sheet. The 
thickness of the sheet, i.e., the basis weight, has a decided effect 
upon retention of fillers as shown in the chart entitled ‘‘Varia- 
tion of Retention with Basic Weight,” published with this ar- 
ticle. This shows that, for a given furnish containing Dicalite 
F, as the basis weight is increased, the retention is increased 
greatly and the per cent of filler in the resulting sheet is in- 
creased. 

The actual retention of various types of diatomaceous earth 
was determined by maintaining the basis weight close to 35 
pounds, commensurate with usual newsprint gages. The con- 
tent of filler in the sheet and the residue passing into the 
filtrate were determined. The per ‘cent of the filler supplied 
to the furnish which remains in the sheet varies with 
amount of filler supplied, or the amount retained in the sheet. 
In the chart titled “Per Cent Filler in Sheet,” published with 
this article, the per cent retention of three grades of diatoma- 
ceous earth is shown as a function of the per cent filler in the 
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final sheet. With the clays, increasing the amount of filler in- 
creases the retention. With diatomaceous earth the change in 
retention is not regular. 

The curves show that the retention of diatomaceous earth is 
considerably greater than that of the clays. Of the various 
grades of diatomaceous earth, those with the coarser particles 
have the higher retention. The minimum of retention for the 
yarious grades of diatomaceous earth occurs at approximately 
three per cent filler in the sheet and the maximum occurs in 
the range six to eight per cent filler. 

Opacity. The opacity, or contrast ration, is determined by 
measuring the reflectance of the sheet alternately with a white 
and a black background. The ratio between the two measure- 
ments is the contrast ratio, a measure of the property of pre- 
venting the flow of light through the sheet. The greater the 
contrast ration, the less the “show-through.” The sheets used 
for these tests contained three per cent filler. 


Contrast-ratio 


Thus, the addition of diatomaceous earth increases the opacity 
greatly, particularly with those grades having small particle 
size. 

Specific Volume. This value expresses the bulk of the sheet 
attained with a given furnish. In the interest of economy it is 
important that the sheet appears as thick and bulky as possible. 
Therefore, the higher the specific volume the higher the pulp 
or other papermaking material is rated. Ordinarily, fillers re- 
duce the specific volume, particularly where heavy additions are 
made to the furnish. The specific volumes of the test sheets 
were measured after beating the furnish for 40 minutes. 


Specific Volume 
Filler added to furnish, %.. 0 


lank a 

Dicalite E 
Dicalite G 
Dicalite B ‘ ‘ 
MacNamee Clay e . . : 2.10 

Blank a Spee es 
Dicalite F __ = : s : 2.29 
Dicalite H _ : : é 2.42 
English Clay - ; i ; 1.97 
Dicalite D ‘ : t 2.24 
Dicalite C _ ; a : 2.10 
Dicalite I _. : : é 2.16 
Dicalite K ; 222 

Thus, it is seen that diatomaceous earth reduces the specific 
volume less than clay fillers, and with some grades this factor is 
improved. In general, the smaller the particle size the greater 
is the reduction of specific volume. : 

Mullen and Tear. The physical strength properties of paper 
are measured by its bursting strength, or Mullen, and tearing 
strength. In this work the furnish was beaten for 40 minutes, 
about half the time required for a maximum value. 


Mullen and Tear Values 
Filler added to furnish, %- 
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“Unit-ize” for new profits in your Mill or 
Plant. Assemble the biggest loads you can 
put together—transport them on Elwell-Parker 
Truck and Crane Systems. See the E-P Man. 


For pointers on modern paper 
transportation and warehousing — 


DIAL THE De MAN TODAY! 





For bigger profits—decide now 
to move bigger loads in ’45 


mms 46 There was no precedent for the 
Roll-Handler for newsprint until 
Elwell-Parker developed the type 
shown here. Always when Paper 
Companies have reached their load. 
limit, Elwell-Parker has supplied 
more powerful equipment, or attach- 
ments to increase volume or speed, 


You cannot avoid handling stock 
and other heavy loads again and 
again, but you can transport them , 
in bigger Units, faster, more safely, 
You can tier them higher, reducing 
warehousing costs. 

The E-P Man knows Paper—can 
heip you to apply money-making 
ideas. Send for him! 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4231 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Seattle 4: COLBY STEEL & ENGINEERING CO, 
525 Central Building * Telephone: ELliott 5722 


San, Francisco 5: IRA G. PERIN 
575 Howard Street ¢ Telephone: GArfield 1827 
Los Angeles 15: 1612 Maple Avenue 
Telephone: PRospect 5911 


ELWELL-PARKER 





Thus, it may be concluded that the mullen and tear values are 
not affected adversely with the addition of small amounts of 
diatomaceous earth, and with larger quantities the values are 
reduced less than with the usual fillers. 


Print Acceptance. This factor is of great importance in 
newsprint where high press speeds demand acceptance by the 
sheet of sufficient ink to make the print legible and quick dry- 
ing to prevent smudging. No standard tests exist for the evalua- 
tion of this factor. In this work the sheets were printed in a 
proof press, applying uniform inking of the rolls and uniform 
pressure. The amount of ink on the type was varied by draw- 
ing the ink rolls over the type a varying number of times. The 
ink acceptance is evaluated as the weight of ink picked up, 
while clearness of print and smudging are evaluated by visual 
examination. 


Dicalite E in sheet, %-.. 0 
Passes of ink roll 
Se 
| ee ee ; . 0.0039 0.0034 0.0032 0.0033 
: a ; > ©, OGG 0.0058 0.0056 0.0045 
NOTE: Slight smudging with blank. No smudging with filled 
sheets, which showed clearer and sharper print. 
It may be concluded that newsprint containing diatomaceous 
earth gives a fairly constant ink pick up, and produces a clearer 
print with less ink and no smudging. 


0.0037 0.0060 0.0016 


Conclusion 
Diatomaceous earth shows superior properties as a filler for 
newsprint. Supplies of this filler are available in the same 
general region as newsprint production. 


J. F. WAL- 

KER is the 

new Ass t. 

Woods Man- 

ager of Que- 

bee North 
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Comeau, 

Quebec. He 

has had an 
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dustry since 
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New Bruns- 

wiek in 

1932 with B.Sc. in forestry. Was grant- 
ed an M. Sc. in forestry this year in 
recognition of recent work with Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Can- 
ada on efficiency of technique in cut- 
ting, skidding, hauling and driving 
ee by Notman, Mon- 
treal). 


Service Pins Given 
To San Francisco Staff 


@ Presentation of service pins by H. L. 
Zellerbach, president of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco, was the high- 
light of the Christmas party of the home 
office, Dec. 21. 

Pins were presented to George John- 
son, 40 years; Walter Eva, 40 years; 
Clyde Higgins, 30 years; Jack Connol- 
ly, 25 years; John Laengle, 25 years; 
Walter Wilmas, 25 years; Merton Wells, 
25 years; and Don Dyche, 10 years. 

On Jan. 3 there was a meeting of the 
Quarter of a Century Club, composed of 
employees of the company who have 
been employed for 25 years or longer. 
Each member received a shiny 25-cent 
piece minted in the year in which he 
joined the company. Thirty-seven of 41 
members showed up. 

Charles E. Burgess, employed by the 
Zellerbach company longer than any 
one else, 48 years, presided at the meet- 
ing. L. A. Colton, vice president, who 
in June of this year will have served 47 
years, was called on. 


Puget Sound Pulp 
Leads County In Drive 


@ Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co. of 
Bellingham, Wash. not only _ oversub- 
scribed by several thousand dollars its 
quota in the 6th War Loan Drive but it 
was the first industry in Whatcom Coun: 
ty to reach its quota Carl Paulsen, 
union representative and G. A. Oker 
lund, personnel manager, were co-chait- 
men. 


Petrie’s Son In So. Pacific 


@ Lieut. Gordon Petrie, U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, and son of Robert T. Petrie 
of Portland, Ore., Pacific Coast repre 
sentative of Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, has been in the South Pacific since 
late fall. 


Wins Combat Honors 

@ First Lt. Verle L. Roth, 24, former 
roll wrapper in the finishing department 
of the Crown-Zellerbach mill in Camas, 
Wash., has been cited for the Dit 
inguished Flying Cross and the Ait 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
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Two Everett P. & P. 
Men Killed In Action 


@ Memorial services were held recently 
in the recreation room of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Co., Lowell, Wash., for 
two former employes killed in service 
overseas. 

The men thus honored were St. Sgt. 
Ronald ©. Gulbrandson, an employe for 
six years who was killed in a vehicle ac- 
cident in France Nov. 3, and Pvt. Ran- 
ford Johnson, an employe two years, 
killed on Leyte Island in the Philippines 


invasion. 


Merritt Wilsons Honored 


@ Mrs. Merritt Wilson, wife of the pur- 
chasing agent of the Crown Zellerbach 
mill at West Linn, Ore., sponsored the 
recently launched Victory ship West Linn 
at Oregon shipyards in Portland. Mr. 
Wilson, who is mayor of West Linn, 
also participated in the ceremony. 


Receives Son’s Medal 


@ On behalf of Lieut. Jack Sundberg, 
his son, A. L. Sundberg, Zellerbach Pa- 
per Co., San Francisco, received the Air 
Medal with a Presidential Group Citation 
at ceremonies at Hamilton Field, Calif. 
Lt. Sundberg, a former employee of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., is a prisoner in 
Germany. 


Hawley Breaks Record 


@ An all-time high for purchase of war 
bonds was set by employes of the Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, 
Ore., during the Sixth War Loan Drive 
when a grand total of $174,555 wem 
into government bonds. Officials of the 
company praised Fred. Rogers, plant 
chairman of the drive, for the conduct 
of the campaign. 


Coos Bay Bond Sales 


@ Coos Bay Pulp Corp. was the first 
Coos Co., Oregon, industrial plant to 
announce passing of the 6th War Loan 
quota. George Blessing, assistant man- 
ager, said the employes would attempt to 
redouble through special purchases. Har- 
old Hillier, chief chemist of the plant 
acted as payroll treasury representative. 


Longfibre Bowlers 


The Longview Fibre Co. bowling 
league of Longview finished the first 
half of the scheduled season with the 
Mechanics far ahead. The standings: 


Team L Pct. 
Mechanics 11 .804 
Pipefitters 21 .625 
Machine Room 24 Bg | 
Bag Plant 29 .482 
Supervisors 29 .482 

32 .429 
33 411 
43 eae 


Crown Zellerbach Planting 
1,000 Acres In Oregon 


@ Crown-Zellerbach Corp. is engaged in 
planting some 1,000 acres of land where 
seed trees had blown down and left large 
spaces without seed source. Approxi- 
mately a million seedlings will be planted 
on this area at Tillamook Head, Ore. 

Trees being planted are Port. Orford 
cedar and Sitka spruce. Later other 
tracts will receive attention. These lie 
on ‘the divide between the Necanicum 
and the Lewis and Clark River. John 
Straight is in charge. 


A Pictograph 
OF EFFICIENT DUST DISTRIBUTION. 





and gas to all cyclones. A 





Figure 1—Split-Duct Manifold is most effi- 
cient. Insures uniform distribution of dust 
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Figure 2— Unit-Chamber Manifold. 
never used by Buell. Disodvantages: 
uneven distribution of dust fo tubes, 
piling up of dust in reor of chamber, 
rapid erosion of ovtlet tubes. 
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Industrial 


Every engineer and 
operating executive 
should have a copy of 
the bulletin shown 
above as his guide in the 
selectionof therightdust 
collection equipment. 


DESIGNED TO DO 


Dust Recovery Systems 














ELIMINATES CLOGGING 


Buell Design winiMIZES EROSION 
The scientific development of inlet manifolding for 
multiple unit cyclone dust collectors has played an all 
important part in the uniform distribution of both gas 
and dust in cyclone collectors. How proper manifolding 
is achieved in Buell Dust Recovery Systems is shown in 
the pictograph on this page. What happens when the 
dust load is not uniformly distributed, and how serious 
these disadvantages may be, is best described in the 
bulletin shown on this page, from which these two 
manifold sketches were taken. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 
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Chicago Paper Group 


Meetings Are Popular 

@ The Chicago Professional Paper 
Group is now in its second year and 
meetings are being “enthusiastically at- 
tended,” reports A. G. Hepburn, 1919 
Conway Bldg., Chicago (2), in behalf of 
the executive committee. 

“This cross-section group is serving a 
very definite purpose in bringing together 
various branches of the industry for a 
better understanding of the problems, 
developments, etc., which have a direct 
bearing on the function of paper manu- 
facturers, suppliers, converters, jobbers 
and technicians,”’ he said. 

The third Monday of the month is 
now the choice for meeting night, the 
last one being Dec. 18 in the Chicago 
Bar Ass’n. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Makes Paper Roll Plugs 


@ Lebanon, Ore., has become the home 
of a new industry, familiar one to the 
pulp and paper business, with establish- 
ment of Lebanon Wood Products, under 
ownership of E. M. McDonald, former 
sawmill operator. 

The new plant will manufacture paper 
roll plugs using two modern lathes cap- 
able of producing approximately 30,000 
plugs daily. Alder logs will be used. 


Harry A. Thurlow, Jr., Goes 
To Port Angeles Mill 


@ Harry A. Thurlow, Jr., on the engi- 
neering staff of the Hoquiam, Wash., 
mill of Rayonier Incorporated has been 
transferred to a similar position at the 
Port Angeles, Wash., mill. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
NATURAL RUBBER 


FOR SUPERIOR 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 
353 SACRAMENTO STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 


MECHANICAL 
RUBBER GOODS SERVICE 


oop ONEER 


plas BELTING» HOSE*PACKING 


In the Te Northwest Distributed from: 322 Occidental Avenue, Seattle 14, Washington. 


1010 “A” Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


400 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, Oregon. 


Wyckoff to Berkeley, Calif.; 
Alfred Hall Succeeds Him 


@ Stephen Wyckoff, since 1938 director 
of the U. S. Forest and Range Experi. 
ment Station at Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed director of the Californi ia For. 
est and Range Experiment Station 
Berkeley, Calif., a position which has 
been vacant for some time. 

Dr. J. Alfred Hall, principal biochem. 
ist of the Forest Service, whose develop. 
ment work on processes for making alco. 
hol from wood waste recently attracted 
natinwide attention, has been named dj. 
rector of the Pacific Northwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station at Port. 
land, Ore. 

Dr. Hall took an important part ip 
initiating the $2,500,000 Defense Plant 
Corp. alcohol-from-sawdust plant now be. 
ing built at Springfield, Ore. 


Forest Service Expands 
Chemical Studies In West 
@ Stephen N. Wyckoff, director of the 


U. S. Forest Service’s experiment sta. 
tion in Portland, Ore., announces ex. 
pansion of that organization’s work in 
chemical utilization of wood, such as 
plastics, distillation for charcoal, hy. 
drolysis for production of alcohol, yeast, 
etc. 

In line with this expansion, Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Locke, recently with the Indus 
trial and Resources Development Div, 
Bonneville Power Administration, has 
been appointed chemical engineer on 


Mr. Wyckoff’s staff. 


Moe Goes to England 

@ K. M. Moe, consulting engineer for 
Norwegian pulp and paper industries, 
has gone to England after a tour of 
U. S. mills. He is expected to return 
to New York where he has an office with 
Det Norske a/s For Electrokemis In- 
dustri, USA Branch, at 101 Park Ave. 


Willits & Co., To Sell 


Anheuser-Busch Starches 


@ Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
has appointed Willits & Company, Inc, 
1 Drumm St., San Francisco, as Pacific 
Coast Sales representatives for their line 
of corn starches, corn dextrines, corn 
gums and British gums. 

In charge of sales will be Fred W. 
Bloch, vice president of the Willits com- 
pany, who has had many years of experi- 
ence in the starch business. 

In early January, E. P. Gillan, techni- 
cian with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was to 
be on the coast to call on mills with Mr. 


Bloch. 


Bulkley, Dunton Promotes 
Film for Foil or Paper 


@ Harold W. Kephart, former assistant 
vice president of Reynolds Metals Co., is 
head of a newly set up foil and pack- 
aging Division of the Bulkley, Dunton 
organization. Working with Jack Wilson, 
head of B-D’s specialty papers division, 
Mr. Kephart will concentrate efforts on 
development and promotion of pace 
materials, including that produced by 

recently perfected method of casting sell 
tective films on to paper or foil. This 
comparatively new procedure in making 
highly versatile packaging materials with 
or without lamination opens up great 
possibilities in the development of new 


packages offering superior protection and’ 


greater eye-appeal. 
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Georgi Heads Division 

For Penn Salt 

@ Edmund A. Georgi, formerly man- 
ager of technical development, Paper- 
makers Chemical Dept., Hercules Powder 
Co., has joined the Research and De- 
velopment Dept. of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manuf. Co., as director of the special 
products division. Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., 
manager of the Research and Develop- 
ment Dept., announced the appointment. 
The special products division includes 
laboratory and field work in evaluation 
of new products, and in carrying out 
service work requested by sales and man- 
ufacturing depts. 


A. P. W. Co’s New Name 
@ The 76-year-old A. P. W. Paper 
Co., Albany, N. Y., has changed its 
name to A. P. W. Products Co., Ine. 
Dwight G. W. Hollister, president, 
notified this magazine that there is no 
further announcement of plans to be 
made except that the company’s paper 
products—the Red Cross lines of towel 
and tissue—will be continued unchanged. 
However, some non-paper products will 


be added. 


Official Changes in 


Rust Engineering Co. 

e S. M. Rust, retiring president of The 
Rust Engineering Co., has been elected 
chairman of the company’s directors; 
and S. M. Rust, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
company. The company maintains of- 
fices at Pittsburgh, Pa., Birmingham, 
Ala., Washington, D. C., and New York, 
N. Y. 
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- Stebbins lined wire pits, digesters, 


bieaching. tanks, save-all. tanks, storage 


tanks, etc., provide long time trouble-free 


‘ 


When a lining or tile tank job comes up, 
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consult Stebbins. For sixty-one years, we 


‘have served the pulp and paper i nc 


hte 
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Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 


Wilbert Joins Elof Hansson 

@ T. R. Wilbert, for the last five years 
in the sales department of Rayonier In- 
corporated, has joined the staff of Elof 
Hansson, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New 
York (16). 

Gunnar T. Hansson, president, said 
Mr. Wilbert will have charge of the 
company’s pulp department and assist in 
the paper export department. 


Andersons To Continue 


Brokerage Firm 
@ Erik B. Anderson has opened an of- 
fice at 522 Fifth Ave., New York, to 
deal in paper, pulp and allied commodi- 
ties. Capt. Rolf B. Anderson, U. S. Army 
Air Force, plans to join the enterprise in 
termination of service. 

The announcement says they are start- 


" ing on “a moderate scale” but “shall do 


our utmost to keep alive the precedent 
and tradition set for us by the late Jack 
Anderson.” 


Instrument Latboratory’s Star 
@ The Board of Awards of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission has awarded The 
Instrument Laboratory, Inc., 934 Ellott 
Ave. West, Seattle(99), a gold star to 
add to its M pennant for its produc- 
tion of salinity indicating equipment for 
ships, according to R. M. Humphrey, 
secretary. 

The company supplies and repairs in- 
struments for pulp and paper mills. 


Bailey Visits Coast 

@ Ed Bailey, Coast representative of the 
International Paper Co., New York, N. 
Y., was a recent visitor on the Coast. 


SEATTLE /, WASHINGTON 











Speaking of 
NEW YEAR 


Resolutions... 


Pe 


Pucet Power will con- 
tinue being a good tax- 
paying citizen of this 
State, cooperating to the 
fullest extent with all 
other citizens in bringing 
new payrolls — creating 
more jobs — for our State. 
We will furnish the best, 
most courteous service at 
the lowest rates possible. 


PUGET SOUND 
POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 
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Tending a paper machine is much 
like tending a baby — most of the 
troubles begin at the wet end. This 
explains why experienced paper man- 
ufacturers equip the wet ends of their 
machines with Hamilton Felts. There 
is mighty little wetness left in a sheet 
when it leaves a Hamilton Felt and 
begins its journey to the winder and 
slitters. In fact, it is so dry and so 
well formed that the finishing process 
requires little time and less steam. 
Broke is insignificant. 
.From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 


board there is a Hamilton Felt that will do 
your work better, faster and at lower cost. 
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SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON; OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTE 








The Hydro-Heate 
Corporation 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 


announces the appointment 


of 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS, | 
LIMITED 


Crescent Building, 
Montreal 


as 


Sole Licensee . 


4 


for Hydro-Heater applications § 


in Canada 


in Sulphite Pulping Process ~ y ‘ 


Digester Service 


The design and application of t 

Hydro-Heater is fully covered b 
patents in Canada and the Unit 2 
States, and infringements there Co 


will be prosecuted. 








